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HERMANN FRANKE’S 
CHAMBER MUSIC CONCERTS, 


PRINCES HALL, PICCADILLY. 


THE CELEBRATED 


‘HECKMANN (STRING) QUARTET, 


Which created such a sensation at the above Concerts last Spring, will Reappear 
on the following Dates :— 
SATURDAY EVENING, NOV. 14. TUESDAY EVENING, DEC 8. 
TUESDAY EVENING, DEO, 15. SATURDAY EVENING, DEC. 19. 
To commence at 8.30. 


POPULAR PRICES. 
Subscription for the Four Concerts, Reserved Seats, 17s, 6d., 10s. 6d. 
Single Tickets for Reserved Seats, 5s., 3s. Unreserved, ls. 
This Quartet Party wil} also splay in numerous Provincial Towns during the 
Autumn, by arrangement With Mr HERMANN FRANKE. 


HERMANN FRANKE’S OFFICE—2, VERE STREET, LONDON, W. 


ICHTER CONCERTS, Conductor—Herr Hans Ricuter. 
Director—Herr Hermann Franke. The NEXT OONOERT, Turspay 
Evening next, Nov. 3, at Eight o'clock, St JAMEs’s Hatt, Programme :— 
Overture, Lconore, No. 2 (Beethoven); Variations, for string instruments and 
two horns (Mozart); Liebes-duet, from Die Walkure, Act I. (Wagner)—Mdme 
Valleria and Mr Edward Lloyd; Symphony, in D, No. 2 (Brahms). Orchestra 
of 100 performers, Leader—Herr Ernest Schiever. Richter Chorus. Director 
—Herr Theodor Frantzen, Tickets, 15s., 10s. 6d., 5s., and 2s. 6d., at Austin’s, 
St James’s Hall, ard usual Agents. 


R and Mrs HENSCHEL will give a VOCAL RECITAL, 

at Princes HAL, on TuEspay Afternoon, Nov. 10, at Three o'clock. 

Songs and Duets bs Fa ag, Handel, Haydn, Cimarosa, Boieldieu, Schubert, 

Schumann, Franz, we, Parry, Stanford, Corder, and Henschel. Tickets, 
10s. 6d., 5s., and 28.6d., may be obtained at the Hall, and of the usual Agents, 


BRINSMEAD SYMPHONY CONCERT, 


At Sr James’s HALL, 
SATURDAY NEXT, NOVEMBER 7, at Eight o'clock. 
Admission One Shilling. 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE OOTTELL. 

The NEW BUILDING and LADIES’ RESIDENT Department now open, 
facing Porchester Square, near the Royal Oak Railway Station, W., unsurpassed 
for appointments and facilities for study. 

The Conservatoire offers the Highest Olass practical Education, Sin ing. Piano, 
Violin, &c., from £1 1s., the Term commencing an day. Free Scholarships and 
Introductions awarded for the encouragement of talent. Concerts, Orchestra, 
and weekly. Prospectus—Hon, Sec., 1, WESTBOURNE PAK, Royal 




















a. , 
M388 ANNIE LEA, Soprano (of the Crystal Palace and 
London Ballad Ooncerts)—for Oratorios, Concerts, &c., to be addressed to 
N. VERT, Esq., 
52, New Bonp STREET, W. 
DME LEMMENS -SHERRINGTON’S CELEBRATED 
VOOAL STUDIES in the form of WALTZES, in keys to suit all voices. 
1, Scale Waltz (B flat, G,and F) ... 4s. | 3. Shake Waltz (D, 0, and A) wo 48, 
2, Arpeggio Waltz (E flat and ©)... 4s. | 4. Chromatic Waltz (%tlat, O, and A) 4s. 
To be obtained from all Musicsellers. 





Re rss ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN and the Royal Family. 
Principal—Professor Sir GEORGE A. MAOFARREN. 





The NEXT STUDENTS’ CONCERT will take place November 20. 

The HALF TERM will commence on THurspay, Nov. 5. Oandidates for 
admission (bringing music yo Ce perform) may be examined at the Institution 
To-day (Saturday), Oct. 31, at Eleven o'clock. 

JOHN GILL, Secretary. 


Royal Academy of Music, 
4 & 5, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, W. 


NEW MUSIC PRINTING PROCESS. 


CHEAP AND EXPEDITIOUS. 
MESSRS SPOTTISWOODE & CO., having acquired the 


valuable Patents and Plants of the above, have made considerable 
improvements and additions, rendering this method of Music Printing a 
great value to Music Publishers, Composers, Organists, and Amateurs, 


They are now prepared to give Estimates for every description of Musical 
Compositions, Oratorios, Cantatas, Operas, Band Parts, Piano Solos, Songs, 
Anthems, Choruses, Church Services, &¢., &e. 


SPECIMENS ON APPLICATION. 


SPOTTISWOODEH & CO., 


21, NEW STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 








FOURTH GRADE JUST PUBLISHED. 
Price Two Shillings each. 


Under the Sanction and > “Ww: of the Rev. Sir FrepERick A. GoRE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN; Mus. Doc. 


THE MUSICIAN: 


A GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS, 
BY 
RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


ConTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE A STUDY OF MusICAL FoRM WITH THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 


Saturday Review.—‘‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any ro) 
road for acquiring technical knowledge, but we are quite certain Mr Ri 
Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that has yet been laid before any 
pianoforte student.” 

Academy.—‘‘A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and piesons 
maaan Oe heartily votes it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily 
interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.” 

Graphic.—‘“ Written with the laudable purpose of helping the pianoforte 

tudent to understand and enjoy beautiful music.” 





AX AMATEUR VIOLA PLAYER wishes to join a 
QUARTET PARTY, for the purpose of PRAOTIOB. Address—‘ A. X.,” at 
SHELLEY & Co.'s Advertising Offices, 5, Leadenhall Street, B.O, 


WILLIS’S ROOMS, 


KING STREET, ST JAMES’S, 


REDECORATED AND REFURNISHED. 
VACANT DATES may be obtained at the Rooms. 





School Board Chronicle.—“ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 
Musical Review.—‘ Mr Ridley Prentice has newly developed an important 
though much neglected branch of the teacher's duties.” 
Monthly Musical Record.—No more valuable work of the kind is in 
existence.” 
W. SWAN SONNENSOHEIN & 0O., PaTERNosTer Row; 
And all Book and Music Sellers. 


1 TO 2,000 FAC SIMILE JET BLACK COPIES of 








any Circular, cap 5 or Music (300 an hour), by a NEW MACHINE, 
a marvel of Simplicity and Expedition. Free and safe by Parcels Post for 2ls., 


from A. CLARK, 4, High Street, Bridgnorth, Shropshire. 
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NEW AND POPULAR SONGS. 


A DREAM OF YORE. 
Woras by Clifton Bingham. Music by H. LOGE, 
In Three Keys. 21st Edition. 


THE GREAT MASTER. 
Words by Arther Chapman. Music by ODOA RDO BARRI, 


A grand composition of exceptional merit.” 


THE ANGEL’S WHISPER. 
Words by Samuel Lover. Music by EUGENE ARTOT. 
Acknowledged to be the best setting of these charming words. 


FATHER’S BOAT: 
Words by Arthur Chapman. 


JACK AND THE MERMAID. 
* Words by Arthur Chapman. Music by H. PONTET, 
These two songs are written in Mr Pontet’s happiest vein, and have 

already become immense favourites, 


ARISE, MY LOVE. 
Words by Sinclair Dunn, Music by E. JAKOBOWSKI. 


An exquisite tenor song, reminding us of Balfe’s style. 


OUT OF THE MIST. 
Words by Clifton Bingham. Music hy H. LOGE. 
A high-class song, sung by all the best singers. 


E. ASOCHERBERG & OO., 211, REGENT STREET, Lonpon, W. 


“THE ROSE SONG,’ 


FROM 


BALFE’S OPERA, ‘‘THE TALISMAN,”’’ 
Sung with distinguished success by Mr JosEPH Maas, at Covent Garden, on 
the « BALFE NIGHT.” 

Price 4s, 

London: Durr & STEWART, Hanover Street. 

‘Mr Maas won a distinct bsg = with the lovely ‘Rose Song,’ which he 

pected to sing in Italian.” ve the air beautifully, voice and phrasing 
vein alike replete with yy as an encore again deli ighted his hearers by 
~ refined delivery of ‘Good night, beloved.’”—Sunday Times, 


LADY, LEAVE THY SILKEN THREAD.” Song 


by IGNACE GIBsONE (poetry by Tom Hoop). Price 4s.—London: 
Duncan "Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Bole Depdt for Signor ANDREA RuFFini’s (of Naples) Oelebrated Strings for 
oe manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VuILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT’s (of Philadelphia, U.8.)new PatentImproved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all] modern improvements, 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BuiLpinas, CHANCERY LANE. 


[THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, 
repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACOOUNTS calculated on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £50 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of char; e, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; thecollection of Bills of 1 Exchange, 
ae and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, an 
nnuities 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, oe full particulars, post free, on application. 

ANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FIVE MILLIONS. 
OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS 


PER MONTH, with immediate possession and no Rent to pay. Apply 
at the Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDIN« BSocIETY, 29, Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane. : 

OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE 

SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building 
or Gardening purposes, Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND 
SocIETY, as above 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANACE, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


Music by H. PONTET. 




















MESSRS HUTCHINGS & ROMER 


Bre to announce to the Music Trade and the Public 
that they now publish NEW and OHEAP EDITIONS of the following 


rtant Works :— 

LOY. ‘AL RESPONSES, containing 40 of the last compositions of the late FrancEs 
RIDLEY HAVERGAL, hitherto published at 5s. net, cloth, will now be issued 
in stron r covers at 2s. 6d. net, and in cloth, 4s, net. 

THE ORGANISTE ES CONTEMPORAINS. 37 Numbers now out, 2s, net. Each 
fa seat containing 25 pieces for the Organ or Harmonium, will be published 

ks containing six numbers, in strong paper covers, at 8s. net. 

LODERS VIOLIN SOHOOL, formerly published at 12s. net, is now issued at 


ORIVELLI’S COMPLETE ART OF SINGING, hitherto published at One 
Guinea, is reduced to 12s, net 
ROMER’S SCHOOL OF SINGING is reduced from 10s,6d. to 5s. Half-price 


to the public, 
CHORUSES FOR TREBLE VOICES. 
WitH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
. STEERSMAN, STEER OUR aon i aemes peteimnant ” ... Wagner 
THE WINDS NOW ARE HUSH .. Wagner 
3. SPINNING OHORUS wo ae Do. Wagner 
. BINGING LIKETH ME _... ste cob ie «. Bir G, “Macfarren 
. PARTING ae jas sis oa ed tinge .. Bir G@. Macfarren 
THE MERMAIDS _.. ase ase see eae ... Sir G@. Macfarren 
(See List, 7 to 40.) 
CANTATAS FOR TREBLE VOICES. 
Composers 
ASUMMER NIGHT ... .. 4. 20s ewe Ss AQtuilar “a 
‘ oo + ee yee Gilbert 


ss owes wee =~ gnaace Gibsone 
FALL OF yf LEAF . sal sa «  Odoardo Barri 
HARVEST QUE ops 
yt OF PALESTINE 
MAGIO WELL ete 
MAGIO FLOWER 
MAY ‘ID 
MOUNTAIN MAIDE 
ORPHEUS AND BURYDIOE™ 
PAGE (THE)... « 
SEA MAIDENS .... 
WESTWARD HO! 


Mm COCO COW COC CWO CO COM ROY 
eccoeooscoooccooooocoo® 


Libretto to above, net, 6d. 
CANTATAS FOR —, VOICES. 


JOHN GILPIN 

MAZEPPA.. 

PARADISE ‘AND THE “PERI s 

STORY OF A FAITHFUL SOUL Mdime Sainton- -Doiby ” 
Also the.following popular bie oon mn * —- eee: 

CAPRICE A LA TARANTELLE _... 

CRADLE SONG . 

ENOHANTED PIANO - 

EVENING 8ONG é are ae 

GOLDEN WINGS nes 

AS YESTERDAY R Was SPINNING :.. Bong «. 

SWEET WEE me) Cat 

A MESSAGE FROM MY LADY ... te De. tie de 

Also, in the Press, Two New Pianoforte Pieces by IGNACE GIBSONE: 

THE MONK (a Legend) and A NURSERY TALE. 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


SUNG BY MADAME ADELINA PATTI. 
ARDITI’S NEW VALSEHE SOWG. 


“LT? INCANTATRICE.” 


mam 
coon 


mC m CO COR Com 
ccoccocco 





Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


From the ‘Daily Telegraph.” 
“In the Lesson Scene of I/ Barbiere, the freat artist brought forward a waltz 


air, ‘L’Incantatrice,’ by Signor Arditi. This melodious and engaging piece 
derived every advantage from Mdme Patti’s brilliant singing, and was unani- 
mously encored.” 


RAxSzCeER'S MOST POPULAR COMPOSITIONS. 


Published by Duncan Davison & Co., sis ant Street. 8. 





Peacefully Slumber. Oradle song... 4 

Violoncello accompaniment to ditto 0 
Fair Northern Flower... . Virginia Kenney 3 
I Naviganti (The Mariners), Trio for soprano, tenor, and bass... 4 
Beneath the blue transparent sky... eee: 4 
Marine!la (in Fand D) . eos abe Signor Ciabatti 4 
Mille Volte. Duettino (contraito and tenor) et Metastasio 4 
Medea, Scena (sung by Mdlle Tietjens at the Norwich estival, 

and Mdme Rudersdorff at the Gewandhaus Concerts) .. Rudersdorff 7 

To be obtwined from all Musicsellers, 


“A LAMENT,” sy LILLIE ALBRECHT, 
“VALSE DE BRAVURA,” sx JULES BRISSAC, 


Played by Mrs ROECKEL, during the Exhibition of Women’s Industries, held 
at Clifton, at her 
“RECITAL OF MUSIC COMPOSED BY WOMEN,’ 
are published, price 4s. each, by 
Duncan Dayison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


e@ coocoac™ 
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BRISTOL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
Bristol, Thursday, October 22. 

It was soon clear, this morning, that the fame of Berlioz’ Faust 
had preceded it to Bristol, and excited no small measure of interest. 
Days ago, I am told, the demand for Thursday morning tickets was 
in excess of that for any other occasion, while the aetna audience of 
the French composer’s romantic work assumed full Festival propor- 
tions. In estimating the forces which operated to this result, 
everything must not be set down to the music. There is the 
undying interest of a story which, from the days of Marlowe and 
beyond, has enlisted sympathy and appealed to the universal 
feeling for the marvellous, In no legend, maybe, is there such a 

werful blending of the human and the supernatural as in that of 

octor Faustus. The combination is irresistible, and throws its 
fascinating influence over widely sundered tastes, for those who are 
ready to laugh at Mephistopheles and his hackneyed demonianism, 
are quick to weep over the wrongs and sorrows of Margaret. Any 
version of Faust is therefore welcome, the public being ready to listen 
quite apart from the claims of the raconteur. But, while this is true 
and proper to have in mind, it must not be forgotten that Berlioz, like 
his countryman Gounod, has treated the story with consummate 
success, The earlier master has given us a model cantata upon the 
theme ; the later has made himself immortal by an opera which is as 
fresh to-day as when its music first fell upon astonished and 
delighted ears. So far, they stand side by side, yet the distinctive- 
ness of the one is as great as that of the other; and the two have 
combined to illustrate the wonderful adaptability of music which 
allows the most contrasted forms of expression wholly within the 
circle of truth. The work of Berlioz is undoubtedly open to 
criticism on the score of its studied ‘‘ sensationalism.” We know, 
from the confession of the composer himself, that he placed his hero 
on the plains of Hungary simply because he wished to introduce the 
March named after one of that country’s patriots. In the spirit of 
this act the whole work is constructed, without the excuse made 
available in opera by the exigencies of stage effect. But when 
listening to Faust it is easy to forgive the composer’s purpose. The 
glowing and changeful colours of the music, the oni and striking 
transitions from one feeling or scene to another, and the very 
audacity of the episodes and the means employed to illustrate them, 
make up a whole that we ‘‘cannot choose but hear.” It has the 
weird fascination of the Ancient Mariner’s Tale, and is quite as 
imaginative, pathetic, and tender. I need not go into particulars by 
way of proof. Since the work tardily aeoual upon the horizon of 
musical England, it has advanced with quick strides to the meridian 
of fame, the chief agent being, let me in fairness say, the gentleman 
who conducted this morning’s performance. Mr Charles Hallé some 
ears ago took the Berlioz tide at the flood. It may notexactly have 
ed on to fortune, but, thanks to his efforts in various parts of the 
kingdom, Faust ranks among the musical things generally known 
and intelligently appreciated. To mention its most popular numbers 
is to employ very familiar words indeed. The Hungarian March, 
the two dances, the songs of the Rat and the Flea, the choruses of 
Spirits and the love music--these are some of the things which have 
seized upon the public fancy, and bid fair to retain their hold, while 
the graces that charm and the audacity that rai: es wonder possess 
their inherent force. The connoisseur, as need hiirdly be said, finds 
a distinct source of interest in orchestration that seems to exhaust 
the possibilities of orchestral device. Here Be :lioz a pears upon 
round where he stands facile princeps, and an 2xem to whom 
1s contemporaries and successors are more indebted than they care 
to avow. But in the whole work he shines with the light of a 
master, powerful enough to draw all men’s eyes. 

The amateurs who gathered in Colston Hall this morning were 
enabled to judge the claims of Faust with all the knowledge that a 
good performance can secure. About the important orchestral part 
there never was any doubt, Mr Hallé’s band having so often assisted 
in rendering the work that every man must by this time be note 
perfect and more. Neither did the selection as soloists of Mdme 
Albani, Mr Lloyd, and Mr Santley give cause for misgiving. The 
only question was whether the chorus would show the intimate 

nowledge necessary to entire success. I am glad to say that that 
admirable body of singers again sustained its reputation. Apart 
rom a few points of unimportant detail, there was nothing in the 
choral performance to blame, and everything to praise, above all 
perhaps the presence of a well-marked expression which lifted the 
chorus above mere executive rank and proclaimed it an actual 
pertionpens in the drama. ‘The orchestra achieved a yet greater 
pamph, so stimulating the audience in the Hungarian March and 
Vance of Sylphs that encores were peremptorily exacted. For once 
it was reasonable to excuse this interruption of orderly progress, the 
provocation being extreme. Mr Halle’s band was not less excellent 
accompaniment. In fact, it was as nearly perfect as possible from 





first to last. On their part, the solo vocalists contributed a full 
share to most gratifying success. It would indeed have been 
difficult to find three vocalists better fitted to act as interpreters of 
Berlioz. The dramatic instinct is strong in each of them, and long 
experience has qualified each for work demanding not merel 
technical acquirements, but the rarer and subtler qualities whic 
appeal to the feelings of an audience. Mdme Albani, familiar under 
other conditions with the character of Margaret, threw her whole 
soul into its impersonation, and as far as possible in a concert-room 
made it live before us. She sang throughout with fervid expression, 
while keeping on the safe side of unnecessary exaggeration. Mr 
pet was as usual a perfect Faust, and Mr Santley such a Mephis- 
topheles as yehont no other vocalist could create. In a manner 
apparently effortless he expressed all the cynicism of the tempter. 
There was throughout a quiet mastery of the part which made a 
deeper impression than any amount of demonstrativeness could have 
done. My notice of this performance should not close without 
ample recognition of Mr Charles Hallé’s efforts. To him were due 
the merits of the ensemble, and to him properly belongs the largest 
share of credit. 

The last miscellaneous concert festival took place to-night, and I 
am glad to say ran Faust hard in the matter of drawing an audience. 
Colston Hall was filled, so that Bristol, after all, bestirred itself 
before the te of preserving a good musical name had 
wholly passed. The programme contained a very mixed selection, 
about which there is no need for me to be particular. It was, how- 
ever, far from lacking in important things. I have to record a 
performance pec wer. ood of Beethoven’s Symphony in C minor 
and of the finale written by Mendelasohn for his contemplated opera, 
Loreley, the libretto of which Herr Max Bruch has been kind enough 
to set to music himself in his capacity of Mendelssohn’s successor. 
Mdme Albani took the solo part of this splendid fragment, but not as 
I have heard it done on former occasions, nor indeed did the general 
execution of the music come up to the proper mark. The concert 
was further enriched by Mr Santley’s tasteful singing of the 
‘Evening Star” song in Tannhduser ; by the charming air, ‘‘Come 
Margarita, come,” from Sullivan’s Martyr of Antioch, -—s by 
Mr H. Piercy, a young tenor of promise; by the overture to 7’ann- 
hiiuser ?” Weber’s ‘‘ Jubilee” overture ; and three pianoforte solos, 
Chopin’s Nocturne in F sharp, Heller's ‘‘Wanderstunden,” and 
Tarantelle in A flat, played by Mr Hallé. The audience very 
pony seized this opportunity of paying the conductor-pianist a 

andsome compliment, applauding him again and again, but not 


beyond the desert of his excellent week’s work. The festival ends 
to-morrow with a performance of Handel's Messiah. 


Friday, October 22. 


The last performance of the festival took  - this morning under 
the worst conditions, as to weather. Rain fell with a quiet, steady 
persistence, which those anxious about the event of the day were 
strongly tempted to characterise as malignant. But as the Messiah 
was to be performed, rain, little or much, signified nothing. The 
English public are not hindered from enjoying the “sacred oratorio” 
by any elemental perverseness ; and so it proved here, Colston Hall 
being well filled by an audience disposed to reverent attention, and 
able, through long experience, to exercise perfect appreciation. I 
am not called upon to describe a performance the characteristics of 
which every one can imagine more or less accurately. With such 
soloists as Mdme Albani, Mdme Patey, Mr Lloyd, Mr Hilton, and 
Mr Santley, familiar excellence was assured, while both band and 
chorus could not possibly slip in travelling along the beaten path 
that generations have made through Handel’s music. Enough that 
anticipations of a good rendering were justified by the event, and 
that the festival came to a worthy end. 

The time is now convenient for some general remarks upon the 
week’s doings, with a view to the enforcement of whatever moral 
they present. Experience of festivals in Bristol since 1873 has made 
clear to me that the old city on the Avon is not a distinctly musical 
place. In Birmingham and Leeds the triennial meeting is an event 
of overshadowing importance ; in Bristol it appears to be no more 
than a passing incident, appealing only to a small section of the 
community. The worst of this state of things is that it cannot be 
mended all of a sudden. No administrative measures are able to 
affect it, and those who would see the dawn of a better day must 
wait the slow action of agencies tending to improve public taste and 
stimulate public zeal. Such means are no doubt at work in Bristol. 
Besides the classes and concerts of the Festival Musical Society, 
other: performances of a high order are given from time to time, and, 
I believe, a local orchestra of considerable merit is available. Pro- 
vided these institutions continue actively employed, it is clear that 
the conditions influencing the triennial festivals will become more 
and more favourable as time goes on, No doubt the committee see 
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this, and recognize that, while improvement may be slow, it is sure, 
and that the outlook of their enterprise brightens. They do not, of 
course, attach much importance to the operation of passing circum- 
stances, such as the present depression in trade. These may be 
regarded as more or less inevitable, but at the same time, as having 
their origin outside the region within which they look for indications 
of real encouragement or the reverse. Hence the falling off in 
attendance during this week is rightly placed in the category of 
accidents, arguing nothing against the stability of the enterprise, 
which, I am assured, will continue its course with unabated 
confidence. Here it may not be amiss to ask whether the 
managers cannot contrive to bring larger classes of the public 
within the range of their operations. The lowest charge for 
admission to the performances now stands at seven shillings 
and sixpence. Without pretending to a full knowledge of 
local circumstances, I should say that this figure is too high. It 
makes festival-going a serious matter for comparatively well-to-do 
families ; while to the great bulk of the public, among whom may be 
found the most enthusiastic amateurs, it is absolutely prohibitive. 
Even were no consideration of enhanced receipts involved in a 
lowered charge, the great end and aim of the festival would be 
better served by the admission of larger numbers within the circle of 
its operations. The main point should be so to «djust the prices of 
tickets as that the hall may be filled, making them neither higher 
nor lower than the figure at which this desirable consummation is 
obtained. Hereford took a successful step last month in the direction 
here indicated, actually ‘‘ tapping” the shilling public, and finding, 
as was expected, a welcome flow of humble but useful coins into the 
treasury. But it does not require this experience for a belief that 
the whole subject deserves consideration from the Bristol managers, 
who might also discuss the expediency of giving a ‘‘ people’s concert” 
on the Friday night. The example of Leeds may be cited to prove 
that, although neither the leading vocalists nor the orchestra are 
retained, thousands of humble amateurs will gladly pay a shilling or 
two to hear selections from the festival repertory, performed by the 
chorus and a few soloists, with organ accompaniment. Here, again, 
the great end is to secure the multitude. In every festival town 
there are thousands of ‘‘ capable citizens” longing for admission. 
Why not ‘‘ go with the times,” and, in some fashion or other, throw 
open the doors to them ? 

Much has been said about the programme of the festival just 
ended. Asa selection from well-known works it had high merits, 
and the miscellaneous character of the evening concerts should 
receive lenient judgment under the circumstances in force here. But 
the committee, in view of another festival, will do well to secure at 
any rate one important new composition. I am told, on the best 
authority, that they took steps to this end when preparing for the 
solemnity of the present week, and applied to Gounod, Verdi, and 
Boito, two of whom declined, while the third demanded exorbitant 
terms for a small work. For this due credit must be given, but the 
managers seemed to have overlooked the fact that we have English 
composers thought good enough for every other festival in the king- 
dom. To none of them, as far as I can learn, was application made. 
Let us hope for a wiser course next time—wiser, because, while a 
novelty is not a sine qua non, to bespeak one encourages composition, 
and draws to the festival at which it is produced a far from valueless 
measure of public attention. 

On the whole the prospects of the Bristol festival are far from dis- 
couraging. It has earnest managers, who want to achieve the 
highest good open to them; it possesses an admirable permanent 
choir of which any city might be proud; its agencies of various 
kinds are always at work training and influencing public taste ; and 
around the centre of its operations there is a population numerous 
enough for the degree of support which means ioresial success, The 
guarantors when called upon to make good the deficiency in this 
week’s accounts will, no doubt, bear in mind the facts just stated, 
and take courage.—J. B. 





_ THE Brinsmead Symphony Concerts, the profits of which are to be 
— to some charitable institution, begin at St James's Hall on 

aturday evening next, November 7. A full orchestra is 
engaged, with Mr Carrodus as leading violinist. Eminent vocal and 
instrumental soloists will appear, and the conductors will be Mr 
G. Mount and Mr W. Ganz; the former at the first two concerts, 
the latter at the two last. The moderate scale of prices of admission 
and the opportunities afforded of hearing efficient performances of 
important works such as are rare in London at this season of the 
a should ensure success for the spirited undertaking of Messrs 

rinsmead. The special feature of the scheme is the offer of a prize 
of thirty guineas for the best manuscript pianoforte concerto. The 
successful work will be performed by Mdme Frickenhaus, at the last 
concert of the series, 











ABBE VOGLER. 
By Rev. J. H. Mss, M.A., Mus. Bac. 


(Continued from page 652. ) 

Vogler’s personal appearance was stern and forbidding, and his 
grave, frowning face rarely relaxed into a smile. A bust by 
Schuttmeyer, and a portrait by Backhofen, lithographed by 
Leutner of Munich, are declared to be good likenesses by one who 
knew him well.* He was short in stature and became corpulent 
in later years, His arms were of great length, his hands 
enormous, and his general aspect has been somewhat impolitely 
described as that of a large, fat ape. His singular character was 
strongly tinged with vanity and not without a touch of arrogance, 
He delighted to array himself in the purple stockings that 
exhibited his rank at the Papal Court, to wear gold buckles in his 
shoes, and to produce an effective ensemble by the contrast of his 
black silk ecclesiastical mantle and the grand cross of the Order of 
Merit, given him by the Grand Duke of Hesse Darmstadt.? In 
just the same spirit he would take his prayer book with him into 
society, and often kept his visitors waiting while he finished his 
devotions. Such traits seldom fail to provoke mirth, and laugh- 
able stories of the Abbé were current wherever he appeared. 
Nor can it cause surprise that in sume minds this surface of 
rather bumptious vanity and affectation excited the strongest 
dislike. But those who looked below the surface were at- 
tracted by what they found there, and declared that his 
manners combined the dignity of the ecclesiastic with the 
aristocratic bearing of the man of the world. For some, 
again, the very peculiarity of his manners, his artistic talk, and 
his dry humour, had a charm of their own. In the last years of 
his life he was almost a daily guest at the table of the Grand 
Duke of Hesse Darmstadt, where he much appreciated the good 
Burgundy, and throughout his career he could always count on 
the support of princes and ladies. Beneath his quaint exterior 
lay remarkable mental gifts,a knowledge of men such as is seldom 
wanting in a pupil of the Jesuits, a great insight into character 
and capacity for discerning talent? and a powerful memory, 
He was also a remarkable linguist, being able to speak no fewer 
than twelve, according to some, fourteen languages. Nor was the 
egotism and affectation that undoubtedly existed in his character 
without counterbalancing excellences, He was remarkably 
charitable and gave away very large sums to the poor. During 
his residence in Sweden he gave away the proceeds of a hundred 
concerts besides establishing, in 1794, a pension fund for the 
widows and orphans of members of the orchestra. Nor must his 
exertions as an ecclesiastic be forgotten. It was his practice to 
spend the money that he had acquired by his performances in 
the winter in the prosecution of missionary enterprises in summer. 
In this way he became a sort of evangelist in Norway, where he 
assiduously sought out the scattered Roman Catholics. He tells 
us (letter of Nov. 10, 1797) that he had succeeding in reaching 
many places where a Roman Catholic priest had not been seen for 
a quarter of a century, and had held divine service in spots that 
were hardly accessible to any one else. Nor was his zeal confined 
to Sweden and Norway. During his journeyings he was 
constantly ready to exercise his priestly functions for the benefit 
of isolated Christians, such as those whom he found amongst the 
Turks, He tells us that in the space of five months he heard 
1500 confessions in twelve languages, besides preaching in 
German, French, Italian, and Spanish. His services in 
Scandinavia were considered so important that he was entrusted 
with episcopal authority over Sweden for three months, and it 
was only owing to his own disinclination that he was not 
appointed a Canon of Baden and a Bishop in Sweden. In private 





14, M. Z., vol. xvi., p. 458.—In the Hope Collection of Engraved 
Portraits at Oxford are two portraits of Vogler which are, however, engraved 
from the same picture. The chief is a half length, representing the Abbé 
sitting in an easy chair holding a stringed instrament of the dulcimer type, 
and is engraved by F, V. Dermer after a picture by N——. It appears to 
represent him in early life. The portrait in Nisard’s monograph, on the 
contrary, seems to belong to his later years. The vignette by Scheffner, in 
the A. M. Z. for 1816, seems to occupy an intermediate position. 

2 The analysis prefixed to “ Die Scala” has a sort of facsimile of Vogler’s 
signature attached to it. The autograph is as eccentric as the man, being 
encircled with the most comical flourishes, 

3 Notice, in this behalf, his instant recognition of the ability of Weber and 
Meyerbeer, 
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life he was always ready to avoid a quarrel, ready to acknowledge 
the merits of brother artists,+ and keen to defend them, even if 
they had opposed him, provided their music was good. The 
civility which he showed to Mozart at Mannheim is a marked con- 
trast to Mozart’s behaviour towards him. Moreover, his vanity 
did not, strange to say, blind him to his own defects. He was as 
well aware as others that harmony, not melody, was the depart- 
ment in which he excelled. ‘ Had I your flow of melody,” he 
said to Sterkel, “ and you my science, we were both of us great 
men. 

This last remark leads naturally to the consideration of Vogler 
asa musician. An enthusiastic contemporary® called him “an 
epoch making man.” It may be readily conceded that the 
expression is too strong, but it is true that Vogler was a musical 
iconoclast who did excellent service. The restless discontent of 
his mind showed itself in attacks on the conventional and pe- 
dantic methods of musical instruction, on the systems of harmony 
in vogue, and on the old methods of organ-building. Much of 
what he advanced was extravagant and untrue, and few, for 
example, will endorse his statement that Bach did not know what 
a chorale was ; but all reformers are betrayed into expressions that 
cannot be justified,° and such utterances must not make us over- 
look the benefits that have flowed from his unsparing demolition of 
musical fetishes. To his attacks on rooted prejudices may be 
ascribed much of the success in new paths attained by his suc- 
cessors, not merely by his own pupils, such as Weber and 
Meyerbeer, but also by that wider circle on which his influence 
was comparatively indirect. It is, however, impossible to realize 
what this influence was without examining the many branches of 
musical praxis in which he assumed a prominent position. 

( To be continued. ) 
— 


MR PROUT’S SYMPHONY AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
(From “ The Daily Telegraph.” ) 

Mr Prout’s symphony appealed to a metropolitan audience on this 
occasion for the second time—its London début having been made a 
short while since at the Promenade Concerts. But Saturday’s per- 
formance may be regarded as absolutely the first opportunity for the 
more cultivated amateurs of the capital to sustain or reverse the 
enthusiastic judgment pronounced at Birmingham. The issue was 
hardly in doubt. So good a work as this symphony, superbly played 
as it was certain to be, gave occasion for the exercise of the 

eculiarly safe kind of prophecy which is based on knowledge. 
Wherefore, everybody who knew said it would be a success, and 
everybody was right. For this the composer owes acknowledgments 
to Mr Manns and the orchestra next after his own happy inspira- 
tion. The utmost pains had assuredly been taken not only to 
master textual difficulties, but to evoke and embody the indwelling 
spirit. At any rate the symphony was placed before its audience 
complete to the minutest detail and the finest shade of expression. 
A better rendering of a new work we cannot call to remembrance ; 
while, if comparisons may be allowed, we consider that in more 
than one important respect—certainly in the quality and execution 
of the violins—the Birmingham performance was surpassed. As the 
ultimate result, Mr Prout had to appear before the audience and 
accept at their hands the warmest congratulations. About this 
fresh triumph of English music there is no deception. It springs 
from no partisanship, though Mr Prout is eminent enough for 
followers, and is in no degree the response to an appeal ad captan- 
dum vulgus. The new symphony isa solid, musicianly work, formed 
upon the best models, and elaborated with a combination of taste 
and learning such as no composer of the classic school need be 
ashamed to own. For ourselves, we take pleasure in what it is not 
as well as in what it is. The composition abounds in negative 
virtues. There is in it nothing of the cheap, ‘‘catch-penny” order 
—the showy kind of stuff turned out in amazing quantities nowadays 
to secure the ‘most sweet voices” of multitudes affected by the 
resent spread of superficial knowledge and doubtful taste. Mr 

rout bore in mind the exalted character of an orchestral epic, anda 
thing deserving to be thus called came from his pen. It is satixfac- 
tory to reflect upon the instant and wide acceptance obtained by so 
uncompromising a production. Already seventeen performances 
have been given and arranged for. 





* See Christmann’s report of a conversation with Vogler. 
®Schubart, “ Aesthetik,” 
* Vogler’s estimate of J. S, Bach (Choral System, p. 20) may be quoted 





as qualifying the remark just mentioned—“ No nation can shew such an 
organist, and we Germans have reason to be proud of him,” 


HEREFORD FESTIVAL. 
(From ‘* The Hereford Journal.” ) 

Below we are enabled to furnish a statement of the accounts, to- 
gether with a comparative record of the attendance, a perusal of 
which will convince our readers that the Hereford Festival of 1885 
will long be remembered for the vigour of its management, the 
general success attained, and the spirit and enthusiasm by which it 
was supported by the citizens and public generally. 

We are informed that several stewards have already announced 
their intention of remitting their guarantee surplus in aid of the 
Charity Fund, which now stands at about £996, and as the account 
will be kept open at the National Provincial Bank, Hereford, until 
the lst November, we shall hope to hear that this sum has been con- 
siderably augmented. 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS, WITH COMPARATIVE TOTALS OF 
FORMER FESTIVALS. 


Average of 
PAYMENTS. 3 Festivals 1882, 1885, 
1873-76-79, £ a € 
Total payments ........... parahaaexncereniaal £3357 ...£3612... 3544 1 8 
Returned to Stewards, £2 12s. 10d. each ‘ 3 589 3 
£4183 3 6 
RECEIPTS, —_———_ 
Total Receipts.......ssecccseessreesceesseees 3091 ... 2777... 3018 38 6 
Gearamhee FOG 25 <cassscsacesseasesscosecses nee oe 308 6 6 
ATTENDANCES, £4133 3 6 
CATHEDRAL, 
RAMP UNM cactus ize sodas tea cepsseneauads scccinees 1187 ... 1406 ... 1137 
2nd 4,  ccsceee Siinauadtentindeatanciveaneteces 1042 ... 1175 ... 1448 
2nd ,, (Evening) ......ccccccccrcceseeese eee 870... 919 ... 1676 
Brd 4g cveceeee echldésiensitacwacce dacesssiaee SOR. 1x. 13%0 
4th adiheihr cae dadeuedadeddeteavetnesendiaidas MEME Go Gee tond 1654 


5858 ... 5956 ... 7295 
Suire HALL, 


RA COMME Si i diccnessocnimanaens xasnmnddaans 873 ... 808 ... 584 
MT ins.» sidnwadhudatiin tay iasseatenaactiaea’ 698 ... 785 ... 660 
OE a. snttaiinnendiamcanaia Eee. aa 685 

7240 ... 7408 ... 9224 


A “BALFE NIGHT” AT COVENT GARDEN. 


Balfe died on October 20, 1870, and although Friday, October 23, 
was three days late for an exact anniversary concert, it fell near 
enough to render appropriate some such tribute as the programme 
executed at the Promenade Concerts on that evening. The com- 
positions of our ever-popular musician were not restricted to the 
first part, and altogether, a round dozen of them were distributed 
over the programme, including no less than four goodly operatic 
selections, viz., from the Siege of Rochelle, Satanel/a, and The Maid 
of Honour, and a potpourri from various ¥ arranged by F. 
Godfrey. Three overtures—those to Le Puits d’Amour, 7'he Daughter 
of St Mark, and The Bohemian Girl—completed the orchestral items 
from Balfe’s prolific store ; and to all excellent justice was done by. 
the band, conducted with rare spirit by Mr Gwyllym Crowe. For 
the ‘‘ principals ” it was quite a field-night, the many solos giving 
abundant opportunity for a display of ability on the part of Messrs 
Carrodus (violin), W. L. Barrett (flute), H. Smith (oboe), Julian 
Egerton (clarionet), Hadfield (trombone), Bourne (euphonium), 
Cheshire (harp), and Howard Reynolds (cornet). The last-named 
player, probably alarmed at the amount of work imposed upon him 
for a single evening, did not arrive early enough for the opening 
selection, and the cornet solos in this were ably played by Mr Ellis. 
As a matter of course, the vocal morceaux were all Balfe’s. Miss 
Amy Sherwin and Mr Joseph Maas chose theirs from The Talisman 
and The Bohemian Girl. The brilliant soprano air, ‘‘ Radiant 
Splendours,” suits Miss Sherwin very well, and her rendering of it 
was much appreciated by the audience. Mr Maas won a distinct 
triumph with the lovely ‘‘ Rose Song,” which he elected to sing in 
Italian, presumably because he has sung ‘‘ The Talisman” in that 
language. Anyhow, he gave the air beautifully, voice and phrasing 
being alike replete with charm, and as an encore again delighted his 
hearers by a refined delivery of ‘‘ Good night, beloved.” Mr Ludwig, 
who has also mastered the secret of warbling Balfe’s melodies wit 
unaffected e and sentiment, was immense y successful in the fine 
ballad, ‘* When I beheld the anchor weighed,” his encore song a 
‘¢ The heart bow’d down.” Mr Cliffe accompanied as usual.—H. K. 
(Sunday Times.) 
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RICHTER CONCERTS. 


Schumann’s Symphony in D minor formed the leading feature 
of the programme that Herr Richter had prepared for the concert 
which inauyurated on Saturday night the brief series arranged for 
the present autumn. That the choice of subject was in full agree- 
ment with the taste and wishes of his patrons was made evident 
by the interest the large and appreciative audience took in its 
performance. No doubt the degree of interest varied in propor- 
tion to the musical acquirements of the hearers. Still, even to 
those unfamiliar with symphonic art the sustained energy of the 
themes, their unfailing earnestness, the very iteration of their 
appealing force, are sufficient to excite a feeling akin to that 
evoked by the presence of things mysterious or beautiful in nature, 
Only now and then fall upon the ear passages of melody of a con- 
tinuous character, seldom are they found so detached or so formal 
as to absorb the attention usually accorded them; in their place, 
however, the ordinary listener finds combinations of sound, the 
details of which he fails to observe as he does the branches of 
trees which hold up leafy coverings. As with such a listener so is 
it with the musician; the interest and admiration of both are 
stimulated by the manifestation of a unity which stamps 
Schumann’s D minor as a symphony apart from its fellows. There 
is this difference, however, the latter arrives at the idea of unity 
by tracing the course of the subjects forming entirety, while the 
form~r obtains the consciousness of it when standing, as it were, 
afar off. The performance on Saturday afforded valuable aid to 
students bent upon examining the structure of a work which has 
unity for its special aim and purpose. So clearly were the sub- 
jects set forth by Herr Richter that one could scarcely miss at the 
various points their application. For instance, the principal 
theme of the allegro, a short emphatic phrase, could be watched as 
it pursued its eager and impetuous flight, now combating opposing 
tonal forces, now supporting failing strains, never staying for an 
instant its restless energy until arriving as a conqueror at the end 
of the prolonged movement. By the conductor’s art the monotony 
of this single theme wrought no discomfort, for around it and 


‘upon it the varied lights and colourings of the orchestra were 


thrown, On entering again in the slow movement towards the 
end of the work the well marked accents were readily recognized 
in spite of the disguise with which the lengthened measure had 
invested them. And again at the opening of the fourth move- 
ment, the persistent phrase, now bound up with other themes, was 
heard asserting its pre-eminence. So with other subjects used by 
the composer as the warp and woof of the musical fabric, the 
service allotted to each was clearly and unmistakably defined. It 
is no small advantage to the student to hear a work so complex as 
Schumann’s D minor illustrated by a musician with so wide a 
grasp of the subject, and so great a mastery over details. True, 
deficiencies were apparent in the execution on Saturday; yet 
perhaps it would be hard to press upon Herr Richter for the 
shortcomings of his men, Still, the indistinct playing heard in 
the Romance, the slow movement of the symphony, should not 
pass unnoticed. Neither should want of care or judgment in the 
arrangement of the programme be allowed to go unchallenged. 
Why, it may be asked, was the obstreperous “Kaisermarsch ” 
placed first in the programme? Surely the ear should not be 
overcharged with clamour at the outset, nor the performers be so 
overtaxed as to lose refinement of touch. From this cause pro- 
bably came the tendency to coarseness of execution heard occasion- 
ally during the evening. Certainly we have heard Beethoven’s 
Overture to Eymont played with greater brilliancy ; indeed, it was 
not until Liszt's Hungarian Rhapsody was reached that the band 
attained the even quality and just proportions which formerly 
distinguished it. Yet, in a work of that kind, want of refinement 
would at any time be unregarded, For is not the Rhapsody after 
all but a musical jest? Such a jest, however, if often repeated 
must prove prejudicial to the character and fortunes of the 
Richter Concerts,—L. T. 





Schumann’s D minor Symphony, No. 4, was the important 
work in last Saturday's programme, when the first of the trio of 
autumn concerts took place. Were it not for the praiseworthy 
exertions of Mr August Manns and Hans Richter, the master’s 
symphonies in English libraries might lie buried beneath the dust 
of neglect or become a prey to the ravages of mildew, The chief 
vf the Sydenham orchestra has done more for Sehumann’s 





orchestral offspring in this country than any native conductor ; 
time out of mind, although the development of the will may some- 
times have failed through practical contril-utions, the composer's 
memory has always a hallowed place in the Crystal Palace 
concerts, The performance under Richter on Saturday was grand to 
a crotchet; however varied the readings of the Viennese conductor 
may be, they are ever the powerful and electrified impressions 
from a great musician, restless to soar higher and higher above 
the valuable work already done, and thoroughly unconscious of 
earthly applause which sometimes deafens a musician’s ear for 
future work, 

Thanks to Mr C, A. Barry’s valuable analysis to Schumann's 
symphony, many obscure points on which musicians quibble ever 
and anon, never convincing each other because neither party are 
well convinced themselves in what they maintain with such 
“seeming” knowledge, are set at rest, and by the writer’s 
references, branded in Faith. It would be unnecessary to dwell 
upon the enchanting effects that the D minor ever produces, or 
more especially when played by the Richter orchestra, one of the 
most lovely movements of the work, the exquisite Romanze with 
its D major change in triplets, can hardly heard without an 
expression falling from its hearer in heartfelt admiration of so 
truly glorified an idea, That familiarity breeds contempt is not 
admissible in musical works, otherwise frequent repetitions in 
these concerts of the Prelude to 77ristan and Isolde with the close 
of the drama, stitched on somewhat badly for concert wear, might 
weary its enthusiastic listeners, but, on the contrary, the oftener 
Dr Richter prescribes the portion in question to his patients, the 
more their appreciation is rallied to the fact that in its magic 
manufacture lies the true germ of music, which sown in this 
generation is bound to become the duplicate tree of knowledge 
to the one which flourished in Eden. 

Beethoven and Berlioz were represented by the Overtures to 
Egmont and Carnaval Romain, the latter work bearing more of its 
composer's fidgettiness than agreeableness, whilst in many bars 
reminding the listener of Faust and Mephistofeles’ Course of the 
Abyss. 

the “ Kaisermarsch,” one of those indiscretions which nearly 
all geniuses commit during their earthly career, and which was 
composed by Wagner in loyal inspiration after the Franco- 
Prussian war, and Liszt’s first Hungarian Rhapsody on familiar 
gipsy themes completed the programme. A remarkable circum- 
stance for London audiences presented itself on this occasion by 
their remaining seated until the end of the programme, and 
instead of receiving the approbation of numberless uncomfortable 
green-backed benches, Hans Kichter was loudly applauded at the 
end of the concert by a crowded audience.—DopiNas, 


—— 


MDME VIARD-LOUIS. 


A portrait of Mdme Viard-Louis, the accomplished French 
pianist, was published by Society in its issue of October 10. The 
following testimony to the merits of the talented artist appeared 
at the same time :— 

‘Among the notable musicians of the day, Mdme Jenny Viard- 
Louis, whose portrait forms our Cartoon Supplement this week, holds 
a position of much prominence, and is entitled to a foremost place in 
the ranks of those who have by their writings and their personal 
teaching been instrumental in developing to a very large and im- 
portant extent the musical taste of the day. A pianist of the highest 
order, Mdme Viard-Louis is also an enthusiast on all points 0 her 
delightful art, as those who have had the advantage of reading her 
admirable work, Music and the Piano, will not be slow to admit. 
Latterly, Mdme Viard-Louis has been chiefly known to amateurs of 
music as the organizer of various series of delightful Chamber 
Concerts, in which the works of her prime favourite, Beethoven, 
have been explored and expounded with infinite ability. Mdme 
Viard-Louis deserves the best thanks of all music-lovers for the 
enthusiasm and skill that she has shown in thus popularizing the 
works of the great master. If other able musicians would only select 
sundry of the celebrated composers, and present their works to the 

ublic as Mdme Viard-Louis has done, the benefit conferred would 
e incalculable.” 








The post of professor of the violoncello, left vacant at the Con- 
servatory of Music, Brussels, by the lamented death of Joseph 
Servais, will not, it is stated, be filled up for some little time, 
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REVIEWS. 

Messrs Boosey & Co. have just brought out a Sonata for three 
clarinets (in B flat) Concertante (without accompaniment), the com- 
position of Carl Zoeller. This is a bold undertaking, even on the 
part of these spirited publishers, but one that is sure to prove 
successful, few works of the kind having been published in this 
country. The value it will be to performers on this beautiful instru- 
ment cannot be too highly estimated. The sonata begins with a 
short introduction leading to an allegro moderato, followed by a 
lovely adagio, a characteristic minuet and trio (grazioso), and a 
spirited finale (vivace), so that the recognized form of a sonata is 
strictly adhered to, 

Messrs Marriott & Williams have published an album of six 
songs set by Mr Whewall Bowling to words by Elizabeth H. White- 
man (‘Come thou to me”); A. H. M. (*‘From Afar”); May 
Probyn (‘‘ Answer, I pray”) ; Aubrey de Vere (‘ My tears are mine 
alone”); Suvan K. Phillips (‘*The tryst”); and Bishop Heber 
(* Farewell”). The music thoroughly reflects the poetry, and is 
written evidently by one who is a master of the beautiful art he 
practises. 

Mr W. Paxton has forwarded us a song under the curious title of 
‘Rags and Bones” (‘‘ The Rag-gatherer’s Song ”), words and music 
by Emily Bennett Ricketts. It is a strange composition, and the 
fair composer must have been in a strange mood when she conceived 
the words and set them to music. 

Messrs Moutrie & Son have published a song ‘‘Longing and 
Hoping,” words by M. A. Baines, music by Herbert Baines. Mr 
Baines has again been happy in his setting of Mrs Baines’ verse. 
Last week we had to praise his musical illustration of ‘‘ Come, 
gentle sleep,” and now we have before us a plaintive appeal of one 
who exclaims : 

‘* So come back again to me, love, 
For life thus bereft must decay ; 
My hopes will soon wither and die 
Lf thou art much longer away.” 

Mr F. Pitman has issued the second volume of his Musical 
Monthly, a collection of ‘‘ original and popular vocal and instru- 
mental music,” which, by the excellence and variety of its contents, 
is likely to command a large sale. Many of the compositions are 
printed in the usual and others in the tonic sol-fa notation. The 
volume also contains excellent portraits of Mdme Marie Roze-Maple- 
son, Miss Anna Williams. Messrs Joseph Maas, Barton McGuckin, 
Milton Wellings, and Charles Santley. The volume consists of 
upwards of one hundred pages of music and is published at the low 
pe of one shilling. Mr Pitman has also sent us the ‘‘ Dawning of 
ove” waltz, by Reginald Foy ; a valse, ‘‘Caro Fior,” by Moorat ; 
the ‘‘Bon-Ton” polka and ‘‘Idle Moments” schottische, by L. 
Gautier ; as well as the ‘Summer Dreams” waltz and ‘‘ Apropos” 
a by Jessie Morison. All these are full music size and have 
andsomely illustrated title-pages. 

Messrs li & Co. have issued part 30 of The History of Music, 
by Emil Naumann, translated by F. Praeger. In it will be found the 
continuation of the article, ‘‘ Beethoven,” with several portraits of 
the ‘‘ tone-poet ” in life and in death as well as a facsimile of one of 
his letters to his brother. The same number contains a chapter on 
‘‘The epoch of the great German talents” and the commencement 
of an article entitled ‘‘ Franz Schubert and Karl Maria von Weber.” 


-_—— oO — 


ADELPHI THEATRE, 


Encouraged by the success attending the representation of Arrah- 
na-Pogue, the Adelphi managers reproduced last Saturday evening 
Mr Dion Boucicault’s phe tiny rama, called The Colleen Bawn, 
or The- Brides of Garryowen, first performed at this theatre on 
Monday, Sept. 10, 1860, and retaining its place in the programme 
till the close of the following July, when it had been repeated 230 
consecutive nights. The dexterous use made by the dramatist of the 
Interesting story related in Gerald Griffin’s novel of The Collegians 
was at once recognized, but the play undoubtedly owed much of its 
remarkable popularity to the strength of its original cast. Nearly ten 
Hy have elapsed since the Colleen Bawn was revived here with 

iss Maggie Moore and Mr J. C. Williamson in the two prominent 
characters by which some histrionic repute had been gained in 
Australia, Myles-na-Coppaleen is pornos a favourite part with 
Irish comedians, and Mr Charles Sullivan gave every indication on 
Saturday evening that he had been long familiar with the embodi- 
ment during his provincial tours. His assumption is marked by ease 
and vivacity, with a keen perception of all the humorous points to be 
pre Rng he = .~ 9 to oblige ag a —- Bad 

allable opportunity. ily O'Conner is prettily p y. Miss 
Mary Rorke, Anne Chute admirably acted by Miss Millward, and 





Mr J. D. Beveridge supplies a vigorous and effective impersonation 
of the hunchback, Danny Mann. With Mrs H. Liegh as Mrs Cregan, 
Mr J. R. Crauford as Kyrle Daly, and Mr C. H. Stephenson in his 
old position as Father Tom, adequate support is rendered, and the 
revived drama, picturesquely embellished with new scenery painted 
by Mr Bruce Smith, once more enlisted the sympathy and commanded 
the applause of an audience sufficiently numerous to induce a belief 
that The Colleen Bawn might again find an abiding place on the 
Adelphi stage.—D. 7’. 


FOREIGN BUDGET. 
(From Correspondents.) 

DRESDEN.—The Royal Orchestra will give, this winter as last, a 
series of six Symphonic Concerts. Among the novelties which will 
appear in the programme, may be mentioned a Symphony in D 
minor, Anton Bruckner; Overture to the opera of Marietta, Gade ; 
Symphony, Alban Forster; and ‘‘ Night-Music for String-Band,” 
Richard Heuberger. 

CoLocne.—The Cologne Quartet Association, consisting of Herren 
G. Hollaender, J. Schwartz, C. Kérner, and L. Ebert, have com- 
menced their usual autumn and winter campaign. Besides playing 
here, they have given, also, performances of chamber-music in Bonn 
and Remscheid. Among the more important works as yet included 
in their programmes have been Quartet for the Harp, E flat major, 
Beethoven; Pianoforte Quartet, Op. 70, S. Jadassohn ; Sonata for 
Pianoforte and Violin, B minor, Anton Rubinstein ; String Quartet, 
A major, Schumann; and Pianoforte Quartet, F minor, Op. 34, 
Brahms. 

GerNnoa.—During the last performance of Manzotti’s ballet, Pietro 
Micca, at the Politeama, the ballet-master, Signor Coppini, who 
sustained one of the leading characters, had to wrest a dagger from 
the Traitor of the piece. During the struggle to obtain the weapon, 
he received so serious a wound in the neck that it was necessary to 
carry him at once from the stage and send off, in all haste, for 
surgical aid. 

Srurreart.—At the first Subscription Concert of the season, Herr 
Friedrich Griitzmacher gave an aimirable rendering of Molique’s 
Violoncello Concerto. hen he had concluded, a daughter of the 
composer’s, Mdlle Caroline Molique, who resides here, handed him 
a splendid laurel wreath, the public loudly applauding her and Herr 
Griitzmacher as she did so. They, also, marked their equreketion of 
the eminent virtuoso’s efforts throughout the evening by numerous 
encores and recalls. 

Bremen.—-A somewhat ludicrous instance of zeal on the part of 
inanimate objects occurred recently at the Stadttheater. In the 
middle of the night, an apparatus for extinguishing fire, which had 
not long been placed in position on the roof of the building, began 
operations on its own accord, and poured down such a vast and con- 
tinuous avalanche of water that the stage and space beneath it were 
completely inundated. Had the sudden and unexpected outburst of 
energy on the part of the apparatus taken place during the per- 
formance, the artists would have had to run for their lives. One 
noticeable fact connected with the affair was that the Fire Brigade 
had to be called in to stop —the water. 

Vienna.—Mdme Montigny-Rémaury, the fair and distinguished 
French pianist, is about to marry Herr von Serres, Director-General 
of the Society of Austrian State Railways. She will henceforth re- . 
side permanently in this capital, and play no more in public except 
for charitable purposes, 








Mdlle Antoinette Trebelli, daughter of Mdme Trebelli, the 
accomplished contralto, sang at Miss Kuhé’s concert at Brighton, 
and met with distinguished success. 

Mr Augustus Harris has placed Drury Lane Theatre at the dis- 
posal of the widow of the late Mr Harry Jackson for the afternoon 
of the 21st of November, on which occasion a benefit performance 
will be given on behalf of that lady, who, we regret to learn, is 
suffering from illness induced by her many anxieties. 

Tur SINGER AND THE Wasp.—A correspondent writes—“ A rather 
droll circumstance lately happened, certainly more amusing to my 
audience than to myself. e Isle of Man is a terrible place for 
wasps, and I was singing ‘Honour and Arms’ one evening at the 
Promenade Concerts there when a wasp settled on my cheek, and, of 
course, I was desirous of promptly removing him. He, however, 
showed fight, and while I kept on singing I had to battle with him 
till he was despatched. What made it more amusing was that the 
words of ‘Honour and Arms’—‘ Though I could despatch thee 
at a blow, poor victory to conquer thee ! ’—were so apropos.” 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Enqurrer.—The first performance of Donizetti’s ‘‘ Mélodrama 
Lyrique.” Lucia di Lammermo-r, teok place at the Théatre Royal 
de San Carlo, Naples, on the 26th September, 1835. Duprez was 
Edgardo ; Cossell, Ashton ; and Persiani, Lucia. 





MARRIAGE. 


On October 15, at the Church of St. John the Divine, Richmond, 
Surrey, by the Rev. W. T. Jones, Rector of Prestwich, Manchester, 
ALFRED THOMAS BRIDGEN CarTER to Kate Lucy Warp. 








To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the MusicaL WoRLDis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements not later than 
Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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Royal Academy of Music. 


SIR GEORGE MACFARREN’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS, 
FULL SPECIAL REPORT. 
(Concluded from page 673. ) 

It is said, that the interval of the 11th is too sharp for musical 
purposes. That may be, or may not be. It cannot be represented 
on the pianoforte. It is constantly played on the Swiss horn, and 
the Swiss peasantry, who have no pianoforte to accustom them to 
the inverted 5th, or perfect 4th, sing melodies with this sharp 11th , 
and the same is the case with the flattened or harmonic 7th. Let us 
make an analogy from familiar life. It is not rare for some ladies to 
darken their hair or make it golden, in spite of nature. It is not 
unusual for some others to heighten the colour of their cheeks ; and 
I have heard of persons wearing high-heeled shoes to alter the 
appearance of their stature. (Laughter.) Let us bear in mind, 
however, that though fashion distort nature, it destroys not. 
Nature is indestructible ; and when fashion changes, there will be 
nature still, either to present itself in its unadorned beauty, or to 
be subjected to a new conventional alteration (cheers). As im- 
personal instances of the application of the principle of temperament 
to inanimate organisms, we may compare the wild rose of the hedge- 
row with the many varieties that enrich our gardens; the minute 
fuchsia that was first imported into England within some living 
memories, we may compare with the magnified blossom and its 
multiplied hues that are now daily to be seen ; while the crab apple 
is the direct parent of the most delicate pippin ; and the very wheat 
that furnishes bread to all mankind has been cultivated from a 
common grass. All these, let us believe, may be improvements of 
nature; but they are drawn from nature, and, if left to natural 
courses, will certainly return to their primitive conditions. I argue 
thence that though for worse or for better we accept tempered 
sounds, this psychological practice disturbs not the physical basis of 
music or our physiological susceptibility to its impressions. 

Art, I wish you to understand, is altogether selective—selective 
of lines and hues for the painter ; and in poetry equally the artist 
selects character, emotions, incidents, and even inanimate objects. 
Such selection is open to us all. We select now to represent a 
tender, now an angry, now a gentle, now a fierce passion. We 
select such and such notes in our musical vocabulary to express this, 
and such and such instruments to articulate these notes in perform. 
ance. In doing so we follow the precise process of the poet and 
the painter, and of the artist of every denomination. Nay, let us go 
further—to the process of the man of science, who compounds 
gaseous elements to produce chemical effects, and thus discovers and 
displays the combinations of physical capacity. 

Let us turn now to another aspect of our subject. This 
particularly is the importance of considering that in our school days 

















we must learn principles. When we have the mastery of principles, ! 








then can we, for the first time, with safety speculate upon new 
appliances of those primitive rules. (Hear, hear.) It is highly 
important that we familiarize ourselves with the musical idioms of 
our own day ; but we must know that to-day could never have been 
in course of time but for yesterday; yesterday could not have 
existed but for the years before; and the points of yesterday and 
to-day were germinated in the centuries of the past. We must, 
then, in order to do justice to creations of dur own time, acquire a 
knowledge of the working of our predecessors. The new is only to 
be approached through the old, as the present is only to be 
approached through the past; and it is highly dangerous for the 
immature artist to plunge into novelties before he has attained a 
thorough familiarity with the course of art-development which has 
led those novelties into existence. (Cheers.) 

Let us think, again, that forms require a strict observance in 
school days. Departure from these forms is a token of the in- 
adequate and not of the competent artist. All the varieties which 
have been evolved by successive generations, if they are good in 
their effect, are but expansions of the principles which were observed 
in earliest times. It is the province of genius to penetrate deeper 
and deeper into these principles ; it is the characteristic of wildness 
to cast aside principles and endeavour to act without them. To 
learn self-control is to teach oneself the control of greater hardships. 
Hence it is the duty of the student to bend his inclinations to the 
rules which are imposed upon him ; to reject the presumption that 
these are arbitrary and tyrannical; to feel that however difficult 
their observance, they constitute a training for higher freedom in 
the future. Nay, discipline is the parent of freedom. (Hear, hear.) 
He who has learnt to obey is one who can walk entirely at his own 
command, because he has learnt to subordinate himself to higher 
authority. 

Let us, then, remember in the present revolutionary age, when 
not only in politics and in manners, but also in art, we are met with 
innovations in all directions, science has advanced further and more 
rapidly within recent years than in previous decades or centuries ; but 
science by each new discovery tends to confirm what was known 
before, or else to correct the errors of previous observers ; and only 
when the verdict of later generations warrants the assumption can 
things be accepted as facts which previously were regarded as 
speculations. 

It is our business to add from time to time to our knowledge, bat 
to cast aside the tentative, until we are thoroughly convinced, by 
manifold and collateral observations, that every experiment yields a 
felicitous result; otherwise we may learn that we have squandered 
our belief upon an error, and stunted our perceptivity of the beauti- 
ful by accustoming our faculties to the toleration or even admiration 
of a deformity. It is not on a first observation that we are able to 
detect the distinction of fallacy from truth, and hence the great 
danger of giving all attention to the latest productions in art, un- 
comparatively with the works of former masters. (Applause.) 
Before a thing can be adopted into the canons of the art we pursue, 
it needs the judgment of a larger jury than the generation which 
witnessed its first issue. It is the jury of successive ages that 
decides between truth and falsehood. Each one of us who listens 
to a novelty yields himself to an impression, which impression can 
only be established as truthful by many and many repetitions of 
comparison with previous works and with future possibilities. 

Hence, while I wish to encourage to the utmost the sense that 
we are living in this now sixty-fourth year of the Academy's opera- 
tions ; while we know that during the sixty-three years’ work which 
has been effected in this Institution, the whole course of art and the 
whole proceedings of artists have undergone manifold modifications, 
we must not take instantaneously into the list of proprieties the last 
new departure from wonted use which is brought under our notice. 
We must be content to observe that all the men whom the world 
at large has acknowledged as greatest have begun by the strict 
observance of those rules which were enforced and in operation when 
they entered upon their careers; and if they have in any way 
expanded the said rules, it has not been until those men have 
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received the acknowledgment which the greatness of their genius 
has commanded, that their aberrations from previous practice have 
been adopted into the grammar of our art. 

Of all things let me exhort you to stedfast and constant study— 
not to fitful endeavours for the time, to be relaxed for as many 
indulgences, and to be followed by a return as fitful and superficia) 
to what should be persistent. It is the constantly-falling drop that 
wears away the stone ; it is the constant polish which gives the sur- 
face to the marble. Nay, the costliest of gems, the diamond itself, 
is produced by an enormous power of compression which condenses 
pure carbonic gas into the most irresistible, the most refulgent of 
crystals. Such ardent purpose you must exercise if you would 
glitter, if you would be the diamond, and command the love of your 
friends, the respect of your generation, the honour of after time. 
(Applause. ) 

We walk abroad. We feel that we are beneath the boundless 
firmament—the endless expanse of view. This has extended from 
the remotest time ; it reaches to unlimited space; but within each 
of us is as great an expanse. We have thought, and the power of 
thought reaches to the beginning of eternity, and to the utmost end 
of immensity. We can think of things that never will be; we can 
think of things that never have been. These are the creations of 
thought. They are within our power. This power we have at will, 
and with such power we must feel the responsibility we bear in the 
tasks we set ourselves, in the duties imposed on us, and in the pains 
we take to fulfil them. (Applause.) 

We must not be content to let our actions be guided by chance. 
Our doings must not be the effect of accident—must not be the off. 
spring of casual circumstance. They must be guided by a firm will 
to make the best of all opportunities. They must be the progeny 
of our own intention. We must not be content to be done by. My 
fellow teachers, my friends as pupils, we must DO. 

Sir G. Macfarren resumed his seat amid warm applause. 


DR EDUARD HANSLICK ON MUSICAL PITCH.* 

There is shortly to assemble in Vienna an International Con- 
ference which, in contradistinction to the Conference of Ambas- 
sadors,at Constantinople, will consider very different tones to the 
tone of political feeling. I refer to the Conference “for the 
adoption of a uniform normal tone in music.” The circle of our 
readers who study the artistic portion of the paper already 
manifest an agreeable curiosity on a matter which promises to 
rouse the most intimate relations between singers’ voices and 
orchestral instruments. Letters come from all kinds of persons 
begging the Neue frete Presse to explain exactly what the Con- 
ference will have to do, as well as whether it is necessary and 
likely to result in anything practical. I will endeavour to 
answer these questions, but, at the same time, I must expressly 
remark that what I say, when it goes beyond the region of pure 
fact,is altogether my individual opinion, and not intended to 
prejudice the subject one way or the other. 

The matter stands thus: In order to do away with the serious 
evils existing for practical musicians in consequence of the 
different pitch adopted in various orchestras, the Society of the 
Friends of Music addressed a request to the Minister of Instruc- 
tion begging him to summon a meeting of musical delegates from 
all countries for the purpose of fixing and carrying out a uniform 
normal pitch, The Minister, Baron Conrad, who, as we know, is 
an eminent connoisseur and lover of music, most willingly 
responded to this prayer, and at once entrusted a committee of 
musicians and musical amateurs with the preparatory labours for 
the above mentioned Conference. A comprehensive Exposé, 
admirably drawn up, from the pen of the Secretary-General, L. 
A. Zellner, will form the basis of the deliberations. What we 
read therein concerning the disadvantage of a discrepancy in 
orchestral pitch and concerning the necessity for a uniform 
normal tone is thoroughly correct and convincing. But it is by 
no means new. With happy effect the author of the Exposé 
makes an extract from Kiesewetter, a highly meritorious and 
learned Austrian writer on music, who complained most impres- 


* From the “ Vienna Neue freie Presse,” 








sively, 58 years ago, of the “Babylonic confusion” in the 
orchestral pitch. When, however, the Exposé asserts that this 
“ Babylonic confusion ” is the same to-day, in 1885, that it was in 
Kiesewetter’s time, 58 years ago, we may perhaps be allowed to 
call the assertion an exaggeration. In the immutable normal 
pitch introduced by the French Government in 1859 we now 
possess a wide-spread valuable standard and fixed point of 
support formerly altogether wanting. 

The history of this reform emanating from France is well 
known. In all countries where music is cultivated, two serious 
difficulties were experienced. Firstly, the great difference of 
pitch in musical capitals, and then the gradual and consequent 
rise of the orchestral pitch. In the Paris Grand Opera, as 
accurate observation succeeded in showing, the pitch has risen in 
about the last hundred years more than a whole tone. Neither 
singers nor composers are to blame for this, but, in the first place, 
the instrument-makers, desirous of giving their instruments a 
more and more bright and brilliant tone, and, in the next, the 
violinists, who, from the same motive, are fond of intoning a few 
vibrations too high. But what one individual adds in the way of 
a few vibrations becomes, in a long period of time, a very per- 
ceptible interval. Concurrently with the necessity of putting a 
stop to a further rise in the pitch, an equal need was felt of 
attaining not only a ower pitch, but also one common to all countries 
and immutable. Leaving quite out of consideration foreign 
states, where (for instance, in Germany) almost every capital 
played in another tone, the greatest dissimilarity prevailed in 
France itself: the town of Lille, for instance, had an unusually 
high pitch and Toulouse one of the lowest, while the Paris pitch 
lay between the two. The evil became more perceptible in pro- 
portion as the practical cultivation of music increased and, in con- 
sequence of new means of intercourse, the mutual relations of 
musical nations became more intimate. 

In the year 1858, the French Government appointed a com- 
mittee of experts to deliberate on the introduction of a uniform 
orchestral pitch, that is to say,—to agree on a normal tone of 
known and unchangeable pitch, capable of being easily and exactly 
adopted everywhere. This committee consisted of M. Pelletier, 
Councillor of State, as President; of the composers Halévy (re- 
porter), Auber, Rossini, Berlioz, Meyerbeer, Thomas; of pro- 
fessors of physical science; of theatrical managers, and others. 

These men set about their work in no narrow spirit. Though 
their task could only be to fix a uniform pitch for France, they 
necessarily wished to extend the beneficial influence of their 
labours beyond the boundaries of their native land. They wanted 
not merely a French, but, if possible, a general musical reform. 
To this end they instituted a most far-reaching enquiry. The 
result of this thorough investigation, which took into considera- 
tion every detail, was to adopt as normal tone the a on the second 
space of the treble staff with 870 simple vibrations. For France, 
the new pitch was introduced by an ordinance (of the 16th 
February, 1859), all the musical institutions of the country being 
provided officially with a “ Diapason normal,” that is to say,— 
with a tuning-fork adjusted by the Government standard. 
The advantage of the Paris normal pitch proved so self-evident 
that this pitch speedily found acceptance in foreign states and 
cities, and extended its sway from year to year. In Vienna, it was 
introduced, in 1862, under the Schmerling Ministry, into both the 
Imperial Theatres and the Imperial private band, and then into 
the Conservatory. Belgium and Russia have adopted it. We 
find it, moreover, in the theatres and concert-rooms of Berlin, 
Cologne, Carlsruhe, Dresden, Frankfort, Hamburgh, Leipsic, 
Munich, Meiningen, Stuttgart, Prague, Stockholm, Milan, 
Florence, Naples, and other places. Very recently—and this is 
an important fact—a large number of musicians and instrument- 
makers (impelled thereto by the Leipsic Zeitschrift fiir Instru- 
mentbau) united in petitioning the Imperial Chancellor, Prince 
Bismarck, to make the adoption of the French Diapason obligatory 
throughout the entire German Empire, The longest to hold out 
against the French pitch was London, or, rather, the all-powerful 
Michael Costa. The Diapason normal has, nevertheless, been 
introduced in Covent Garden Theatre and will probably soon gain 
further victories in England. In presence of these facts, the 
admission of the Exposé that the French normal pitch has 
“ achieved a certain propaganda ” is very faint-hearted ; it ought to 
be “a great propaganda.” The broad stretch of territory 
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extending from St Petersburgh to Naples, from Paris to Berlin, | 
which the French normal pitch has already conquered, and to | 


which it is continually adding, implies an inestimable result, which 
should never be questioned by new experiments. That such is 
the aim of the Society of the Friends of Music is not, it is true, 
expressly stated in the Exposé, any more than a syllable is uttered 
or merely a wish suggested that all states which have hitherto 
held aloof from it should adopt the French Diapason. And yet 
it strikes me that it is only by means of such a decided proposition 
that the desired uniformity is to be attained, because we should 
thus have—as ought to be the case in all practical reforms—some- 
thing given and resting on a firm basis, round which to rally. 
Very recently a movement has sprung up for the adoption of a 
normal pitch still lower than the Paris pitch, for an a on the 
second space of the treble staff of 864 vibrations, a pitch pos- 
sessing greater convenience from an acoustic point of view, and 
having the Belgian Charles Meerens as its most “ genial apostle.” 
Signs of a predilection for this Meerens pitch (called also the 
Milanese or Pythagorean) may be read between the lines of the 
Exposé; it is, also, characterised in a communication from the 
Vienna correspondent of the Ménestrel as the protégé of our com- 
mittee. This is, I fear, an evil omen for the result of the 
Conference, 
(To be continued. ) 


—o—— 


CONCERTS. 


Free Porutar Concerts.—A laudable effort is being made by the 
pastor and officers of Praed Street Chapel to meet one of the evident 
wants of our time, as will be seen by the following quotation from 
the programme of their first concert, which took Ds on Monday 
evening, the 26th October: ‘‘The pastor and office-bearers, fully 
alive to the necessity of providing wholesome recreation for the 

eople, and anxious to take their share in the good work that is 
a done in various parts of the metropolis, have resolved to hold 
a series of concerts during the winter months in the above chapel, at 
which an earnest effort will be made to bring within reach of the 
neglected classes music of an elevating character.” This is as it 
should be ; and, judging by the opening concert of Monday last, the 
committee may be congratulated on a successful start. The vocalists 
were Mdlle de Lido, Miss Clara Myers, Miss L. Berry, Mr John 
Probert, and Mr Frank Walker; conductor, Herr Gustav Ernest. 
The piece de résistance was Love’s Conquest (Ernest), which received 
a most adequate interpretation, Mdlle de Lido, in the airs allotted to 
her, evoking loud and repeated applause; the same tokens of 
approval also being accorded to Mr ohn Probert for his efficient 
rendering of the tenor solos. In the concerted music abundant 
evidence was afforded that rehearsals were conscientiously attended 
to, and a capital ensemble was the result. The second part of the 
aed was miscellaneous, during which the executive ability of 

err Ernest was further displayed in two pianoforte solos, a Scherzo 
by Chopin, and a Valse Caprice by Rubinstein. Miss Clara Myers, 
as always, pleased greatly by her rendering of ‘‘If only ” (Marzials) 
and ‘‘The ash grove,” the latter repeated in response to a loud 
encore ; and Miss L. Berry, although slightly nervous, gave with 
acceptance ‘‘ Flower of the Alps” (Wekerlin) and “Tell me, O Bird” 
(Abt). MrJohn Probert, besides taking a large share in the cantata, 
sang with much sweetness ‘I must forget,” a new song by Lovett 
er, in a 
rather long ballad entitled ‘ Arc Douglas,” gained the 
suffrages of the large audience, but his second song, ‘‘ Jerusalem” 
(H. Parker), owing to the lateness of the hour, had to be excised. 
The National Anthem brought the concert to a close. 

Mome ANNETTA FRANCES gave a pleasant Soirée Musicale et 
Dansante at Holloway Hallon Monday last. Besides Mdme Frances 
herself who sang ‘‘ Alone on the Raft,” and in the duet ‘‘ No Sir,” 
with Mr Henry Prenton, a number of unfamiliar though fairly 
promising aspirants gave assistance in the musical portion of the 
programme ; among others, Messrs A. J. Kestin, Hall, and Webb, 
and Miss Jessie Bently, who gained the only encore for her rendering 
of a song ‘‘ Milly’s Faith.” Dancing occupied the greater portion of 
the evening, when the worshippers of Terpsichore had the advantage 
of the Anglo-Hungarian Band, who played a well chosen selection of 
dance music, besides two or three popular solos. The audience 
dispersed at a late hour evidently wa satisfied with the evening’s 
entertainment provided them by the concert-giver supported 
several stewards.—W. A. J. 

Bow anv Bromuey Instrrute.—Dr Spark, the Leeds borough 
organist, gave an organ recital at this Institute on Saturday evening 
last, The first piece was Bach’s Concerto in C major, which was 


King, which was loudly gre ol Re Frank W: 





followed by an extremely good transcription of Handel’s ‘* Sweet 
Bird ” (Il Pensieroso) and Zadok the Priest, then came Allegretto in 
C major (Spark) and Grand Chorus in F major (Carvallo), the first of 
which, at once masterly in its style, was most warmly received by a 
very numerous audience. The Doctor played two other pieces, one, 
a Choral Song and Fugue, by Wesley, and the other, a ‘‘ Marche 
Pontificale,” by Lemmens, both of which were thoroughly appre- 
ciated. Altogether the recital was most enjoyable, and seemed to 
afford great gratification to the unusually large audience assembled. 
HeErR PErINicer’s ReciraL.—The avnouncement that M. Rubin- 
stein will shortly come to London to give a series of historical piano- 
forte recitals has probably induced other virtuosos to follow his 
example, and it is no doubt owing to the interest shown in this 
cause that has induced Herr Peiniger to give a series of ‘‘ Historical 
Recitals” of violin and concerted string music, the first of which 
was held at Steinway Hall on Tuesday evening, Oct. 27th. The 
programme was of exceptional interest to the student, embracing, as 
it did, examples of violin and concerted music by W. Corbett, 
Antonio Vivaldi, English composers of the 17th century, excerpts 
from the Concertos of Corelli, Geminiani, and Spohr. The feast of 
the concert was a Russian Suite for strings, by Richard Wuerst, the 
first movement (vorspiel) of which had unfortunately to be omitted 
owing to the lateness of the hour; the intermezzo especially pleased, 
being a clever alternation of pizzicato and arco combined, with a 
violin solo obbligato, gave the movement a unique colouring ouly 
obtainable from stringed instruments. Herr Peiniger, who bore the 
greater share of the work, is not only a versatile executant but also 
a conscientious and able exponent of the various illustrations essayed 
by him, and was ampl ig whee by the following well-known 
artists: Mr Fuller Maitland, harpsichord ; Messrs Wallace, Cave, 
and Percy Ould, violins ; Messrs Channell and Ellis Roberts, violas; 
Messrs C. Ould and A. Brousil, violoncellos ; and Mr E. Ould, double- 
bass. Mrs Dyke, who possesses a good soprano voice, sang during 
the evening ‘‘O, let me sleep” (Purcell) and ‘‘Slumber Song 
(Stainer), and, in response to an encore after the latter, sang a 
ballad, ‘‘ Unless.” Mr C. Hopkins Ould was accompanist.—W, A. J. 


—_—o—— 


PROVINCIAL. 

EpinsurGH.—The prospectus of the Choral Union for the forth- 
coming season has been issued, and indications are seen that the 
musical season in Edinburgh will be fully up to the average in 
excellence. The interest which novelty imparts will be created by 
the performance of new works, choral and orchestral, produced at 
recent English festivals, and the committee have been fortunate in 
securing the services of Mdme Albani for one of the concerts. 
Besides the distinguished soprano other equally well known vocalists 
have been engaged, and the pianists include somé of the most notable 
executants, 

GLascow.—GRAND THEATRE.—One of the cleverest comediettas 
that I have ever seen placed on the stage is Man Proposes. It was 
~~ here for the first time by the Carl Rosa Comedy Company. 

he characters were sustained by Mesdames H. Leyton, A. Glynne, 
and Mr Louis Calvert. After this, Sydney Grundy’s latest London 
success, 7'he Silver Shield, was produced. The plot I need not de- 
scribe, as it appeared in this paper a few weeks ago. The principal 
characters were sustained by Mesdames F. Gerad, H. Leyton, and 
Mr Louis Calvert, assisted by Mrs C. Stanton, Mesdames A. Glynne 
and Morrison, and Messrs J. Rouse, W. Russell and W. Fosbrooke. 
The play was produced under the management of Mr W. Levenston, 
and the theatre has been full every evening.—E. J. R. B. 

MALtveERN,.—In the North Malvern Schoolroom a concert was 
gre on Wednesday evening, October 21, in aid of the funds of the 

orth Malvern Reading Rcom and Working Men’s Institute. The 
Rev. F. Haden Cope presided. The amateurs who assisted were the 
Misses Webb (pianists); Misses Coll, Hill and Urwick, Mr Tillard, 
Mr F. W. Rogers, the Rev. A. Hawkins and the Rev. R. G. Brown 
(vocalists) ; together with Mr F. W. Rogers (violinist).—At Ledbury 
a successful concert was lately given at the Feathers Assembly 
Room, in aid of the funds of the Ledbury Volunteer Corps. The 
room was crowded, and the hearty applause each performer received, 
together with the encores called for, testified to the efficiency with 
which the programme was carried out. The programme included the 
names of Mrs Shugar, Mrs Vernon Smith, Miss F. Cromey, Capt. 
Frowde, Messrs W. E. Jones,jAdams, Searle, Castings and. Wilding. 
There were also performances by the band. 

Hapzor.—The first of a proposed series of winter evening enter- 
tainments was held on Tuesday evening, October 20. A large room 
attached to Hadzor House was lent or the occasion by Captain 
Galton, and was most tastefully fitted up as an impromptu theatre, 
with a small stage and appropriate Jandscape scenery. The Rev. T. 
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Fitzpatrick was the organizer and promoter of the entertainments. 
The singing of Captain Galton, Mr Palmer, and Mr Gough deserves 
notice, as also the solos by Miss Coller, and Miss Houlding, and the 
choruses sung by the Hadzor Choir. On the whole, the evening was 
a great success, and much praise is due to the Rev. T. Fitzpatrick 
(who, by the way, sang two excellent songs himself) for the admirable 
manner in which everything was carried out; and we trust that 
before long he will see his way to producing the second entertain- 
ment of his proposed series. 


BricuTon.—Mr Aptommas gave two harp recitals at the Royal 
Pavilion last week, the first on Wednesday afternoon, and the 
second on Thursday evening. So accomplished a musician and com- 
poser—says 7'he Guardian—could not fail to create interest amongst 
the musical circles of Brighton, and it was therefore but natural to 
find both entertainments largely attended. The strictly classical 
subjects interpreted consisted of sonatas by Beethoven, the various 
movements of which were given with fine effect, and then succeeded, 
on Wednesday, English, Irish, and Welsh melodies, and on Thurs- 
day, English and Scotch popular airs. At the Wednesday concert 
a novelty was introduced, consisting of the ‘‘ Manx Airs,” adapted 
by Mr Aptommas himself, and never before heard in England, and 
which included the national hymn, ‘‘ Mytecharane.”—Signor Marini's 
concert was given in the Banqueting Koom of the Royal Pavilion on 
Thursday, Oct. 22. Miss M. Macintyre, Signor de Carina, Signor 
Marini, and Signor Campanella were the vocalists, and Miss 
Macintyre and Signor Tito Mattei pianists. Signor Tito Mattei also 
officiated as conductor, 


HaDDENHAM.—The formal opening of the organ in the Parish 
Church here took place on Wednesday, October 21st. Mr W. H. 
Stocks, A.C.O., organist of Dulwich College Chapel of Ease, at the 
invitation of our vicar, for a second time gave his valuable services, 
and in an excellent manner played the following compositions :— 

In the Afternoon—Festal March in D (H. Smart); Placidamente in A» 
and Andante Grazioso in E (Dr E. J. Hopkins); Communion in A (for Voix 
Célestes) (Deshayes) ; Pastoral Sonata, Op, 88 (Rheinberger). 

In the Evening—Religious March, introducing the ‘‘ Old Hundredth Psalm 
Tune” (Sir G, A. Macfarren) ; Andante Cantabile in F, and Grazioso in B 
flat (Dr E, J. Hopkins) ; Duet, ‘‘I waited for the Lord ” (Hymn of Praise) 
(Mendelssohn) ; Fugue in E flat (‘*St Ann’s”) (J. S, Bach); Prelude in D 
(Canon in the 6th) (Silas); Andante in F (H. Smart); Weddivg March, in- 
troducing “‘ God save the Queen” (Gounod), 


WokcEsTER.— WORCESTER GLEE CLUB,—At the second concert on 
Tuesday evening October 20th, Mr Hopkins in the chair, there was 
a very large company, who enjoyed the performances of the Birming- 
ham Glee Union. The glees were all admirably sung, and all much 
applauded, ‘‘In a cell or cavern deep” being encored and followed 
by the old favourite, ‘‘ A Franklyn’s ) Hove Mr Bickley claimed 
indulgence, but if he had not done so, the sweetness and taste with 
which he sang would not have won a less enthusiastic recognition 
than that which procured for the company the pleasure of hearing 
him in a second song.—Mr Henry Griffiths, who is going to Australia 
for the benefit of his health, has been presented by the members of 
the Cathedral Choir and the Musical Societies to which he belonged 
with a handsome address, ‘‘ wishing earnestly that he may be 
restored to health, and that his wife and family may enjoy ever 
blessing in his new home.” The address is signed by the Rev. E. V. 
Hall on behalf of the Cathedral Choir; by Mr A. R. Quarterman 
for the Philharmonic Society ; by Mr E. J. Spark for the Amateur 
Vocal Union; and by Mr Edward Elgar for the Instrumental 
Society.—On Tuesday a concert was given at the Deanery by the 
members of the Cathedral Choir and Guild, with the view of pro- 
curing funds for the purchase of a pianoforte for the choristers’ 
practice, There was a large attendance. The Rev. W. H. Wood- 
ward acted as conductor, the Rev, E. V. Hall and Lady Alwyne 
Compton being the accompanists. 


NorrincHaM.—The performance of Gounod’s new oratorio, Mors 
et Vita, by the Nottingham Sacred Harmonic Society in the Albert 
Hall on Wednesday evening, Oct. 28, was one—says The Guardian— 
In every respect worthy of the work, of the society, and of the 
town. It speaks well for the enterprise and the capabilities of the 
society that it should attempt so serious and important an under- 
taking, and by doing so has greatly increased the claim which it 
undoubtedly has upon the public for their sympathy and support. 
To Nottingham belongs the honour of being the first place in which 
the oratorio has been heard since its production at the recent 
Birmingham Musical Festival, and for which it was specially com- 
posed. The audience was very large, the hall presenting a brilliant 
appearance. With a band having the reputation of Mr Charles 

allé’s, a performance of the very highest class was to be expected. 
Nor were the audience disappointed. The chorus was a strong one, 
numbering over 200 voices, and had been trained by Mr John 











Adcock, the society's conductor, and how well he had done his work 
was manifested in the admirable choral singing. The solo vocalists 
were Miss Mary Davies, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr Edward Lloyd, and 
Mr Watkin Mills. 


-—_o—-— 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

At the Students’ Chamber Concert held on Friday afternoon, in St 
James’s Hall, the directors of the above institution were enabled to 
present to their friends and the public new works of some im- 
portance, written by scholars now receiving instruction. Early in 
the programme and foremost in rank came a Trio in D, for the piano- 
forte, violin and violoncello, by Mr Ernest Fowles (student), a com- 
position strong enough, in many respects, to uphold for the day the 
credit and honour of the Academy. Framed upon the classic 
models, the trio is divided into four movements—an allegro, andante, 
a scherzo, and finale. In each the writer gives evidence of sound 
training as well as innate taste and capacity. The leading subject 
of the tirst movement, if without originality, reaches at any rate 
near to the level required for so important a position, and, moreover, 
it is of that nature which yields readily to the treatment applied in 
the working-out section. Now and then throughout the work a 
want of balance in the distribution of the themes was felt—the 
pianoforte part being often too prominent and too absolute. This 
was not, however, so much noticed in the andante, although the 
chief melody was announced by that instrument, for the “ strings” 
were so cleverly employed in initiating and accentuating the varying 
rhythms as to restore the violin at least to its rightful place. The 
scherzo was redeemed from the charge of dryness and bareness by 
the graceful trio it unfolded ; and the mildness of the closing inter- 
mezzo was pardoned at the exhibition of energy, if not of skill in the, 
final fugue. Upon the retirement of the performers—Mr Ernest 
Fowles (pianoforte), Mr Edward O’Brien (violin), and Mr A. P. 
Burnett (violoncello)—the composer was summoned to the platform 
to receive the congratulations of his friends and the applause of the 

ublic. A caprice and bolero for the pianoforte, by Miss Ethel 
yce, were introduced by the composer, who gave animated as well 
as delicate expression to bright and fanciful themes, which only 
need variety to be entirely free from adverse criticism. A cheerful 
ditty, ‘‘ Down the little lane,” by Miss Gertrude Rolls (student), 
daintily sung as it was by Mrs Wilson-Osman, secured warm 
approval ; and a choral trio, ‘‘ The return of May,” by Miss Amy E. 
orrocks (student), gained a very flattering reception. No wonder; 
for it was sung by the choir of ladies in a most effective manner ; 
their fresh voices giving the phrases unusual brightness and 
elasticity. Then, were they not under the direction of Mr William 
Shakespeare, a conductor who never fails to impart just the kind 
and degree of expression needed, a leader as conscientious as 
capable? A ‘terzettino, ‘‘Figlia che reggi,” from Ponchielli’s 
Gioconda, afforded three promising singers an opportunity to display 
their powers. Miss Agnes Janson’s rich contralto tones enabled her 
to phrase the opening theme with excellent effect, to which the 
sweet high notes of Miss Ethel Winn supplied a pleasant contrast ; 
while Mr E. Owen contributed his share to the trio by singing with 
abundant energy. Miss Mary Warburton essayed Rode’s ‘‘ varia- 
tions,” Miss Annie Dwelley was engaged on Handel’s “ Pupille 
Sdegnose,” Miss Amy Hallett sang a canzonnette by Pasquini, to 
Miss Marian Ellis was allotted Cowen’s ‘‘ The Reaperand the Flowers,” 
Mercadante’s ‘Il sogno ” was entrusted to Mr Holt, and Mr Alec 
Marsh’s genuine bass voice was heard to great advantage in Elliott’s 
‘‘ Hybrias the Cretan.” Pianoforte solos were Played by Mr Thomas 
B. Knott and Mr ©. Legrew-Harrison, and Miss Christina Shaw 
and Miss Sellar performed a duet on the same instrument. Mr 
Reginald Steggall contributed the only organ solo.—L. T. 








Three more precocious artists have appeared on the musical 
horizon—this time at San Francisco. They are three sisters : Lula, 
Pauline, and Louise Joran. The first and third are pianists ; the 
second, a violinist, is said to possess also a fine voice. 

Miss Lillie Albrecht has kindly consented to play a selection from 
the works of Schubert, Schumann, &c., at the concert to be given 
for the benefit of the Magazine Fund of the Rev. Canon Cadman’s 
Parish (Holy Trinity, Marylebone) on Thursday evening next. 

Mr Franz RumMev was the pianist at last Saturday’s concert 
at the Crystal Palace. He played Liszt’s Concerto in E flat with 
remarkable facility, and was warmly applauded. The singers at 
the same concert were Mdlle Héléne Crosmond and Mr Ben 
Davies. A new overture, Prospero, by Mr G. Corder, was 
given for the first time, aad was quite successful, the composer 
being called at the conclusion. 
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MUSIC AT THE INVENTIONS. 

The long-expected “ Lecture on Harpsichords, Spinets, and the 
development of those instruments up to the Pianoforte,” was 
given on Friday evening, the 23rd October. The lecture was read 
by Mr Ellis, Mr Hipkins, the author of it, reserving himself for 
the performance of illustrative accompaniments, Beginning with 
the spinet, eldest of the family of instruments in question, the 
lecturer went on with the harpsichord, and ended with the clavi- 
chord, the instrument which J. S. Bach liked better than the 
pianoforte, as it was then. Of the earlier forms of the pianoforte 
no mention was made, the lecturer confining himself strictly 
within the limits laid down in the announcement and dealing with 
his subject in the simple manner befitting the occasion, Besides 
two large and useful diagrams on the wall, representing the action 
of the instruments, the illustrations consisted in the performance 
of compositions on the instruments for which they were written. 
Thus, on the spinet, Mr Hipkins gave selections from the music of 
Byrd and Bull; on the harpsichord, pieces by Scarlatti and Handel; 
and, on the clavichord, Bach’s First Prelude and his Chromatic 
Fantasia, These pieces were interpreted by one who with 
technical and theoretical knowledge combines the taste of an 
antiquarian and the proficiency of an artist. The quaint and 
strangely charming tones of those old-fashioned and ousted 
predecessors of the pianoforte were, therefore, sympathetically 
drawn forth, and once more they discoursed as in their palmy 
days. It is sincerely to be hoped that Mr Hipkins will be able to 
deliver a course of lectures, dealing with the subject he knows so 
well in a more developed form than was possible on this occasion. 
No one is so fitted for the task as he, and no one is so certain to 
attract a large class of students.—jp, 


—Q—— 


MUSIC IN GLASGOW. 


On Tuesday evening last Herr Hans Richter made his first 
acquaintance with a Glasgow audience; it was, indeed, his introduc- 
tion to a Scotch concert-room. St Andrew’s Hall was well filled, 
though, I daresay, many steady Teutonic patrons of the symphonic 
and kindred forms of musical art had expected a much larger gather- 
ing to greet the famous Wagnerian conductor. His reception was a 
cordial one, that is to say, from the standpoint of a Glasgow fashion- 
able audience. But it would be rash to attach any definite measure 
of appreciation to what has been aptly termed the ‘‘kid glove” 
method of applause. With singularly wise judgment the manage- 
ment had devised a programme of a familiar—I was about going to 
say popular type. It included, for example, the Tannhduser 
Overture, the Introduction to Act III. of The Meistersinger, the Vor- 
spielto Parsifal, Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 1, and Beethoven’s 
ever welcome Symphony, No. 1, in A, ‘‘one of my very best,” as 
the master himself has described it. Touching the personnel of the 
orchestra engaged for the Scotch tour, which includes Edinburgh 
and Dundee, as also a return visit to Glasgow, there has, of course, 
been some controversy. It is not, however, at all needful, in this 
column at any rate, to peer behind the scenes. Enough that the 
band simply falls to be judged on its own distinct merits, and, on the 
whole, the comparison of its component parts is not by any means 
to the disadvantage of more than one orchestra heard in former 
years amongst us. To be frank, the string contingent is not the 
strong point in Herr Richter’s present organization, and, before 
now, his St James’s Hall fiddles have given a better account 
of the exacting music assigned them in, say, the T’annhéduser Prelude. 
On the other hand, the “strings” presented more acceptable work in 
the symphony of the evening, particularly the double basses. As of 
yore, the wind band attracted earnest attention, the tone of the 
** woods” was remarkably fine, and much favourable comment was 
passed on the quality of the horns by reason of their mellowness and 
unerring intonation. The stimulating strains of Liszt's picture of 

ipsy music appealed, I dare say, with most favour to the audience. 
he ar was, indeed, an admirable one, and the term 
superb may well be applied to the reading of Beethoven’s work, 
more especially the allegretto. In this movement Herr Richter’s 
loving care of the master’s behests shone conspicuously, But— 
strange, is it, to say ?—some of the audience fancied, evidently, that 
the work was not worth hearing out. It was certainly the last item 
in the programme, and the hard fact remains that several barbarians 
made for the nearest door at the commencement of the last move- 
ment. What is there really fresh to say about Richter himself? 
Positively nothing that would at all interest the readers of The Musical 
World. He was just Richter on the occasion under notice, and 
everybody knows what that means. ‘The vocalist of the evening 





was Miss Lena Little, a promising American singer, and whose 
début here proved highly successful. Notice of the second Richter 
Concert, as also a line or two about the ‘‘Glasgow Society of 
Musicians’ ” entertainment to Herr Richter, must be reserved. 

The musical wants of Glasgow, prior to the inauguration of the 
Choral Union concerts in December next, have not been overlooked 
by local and other entrepreneurs. Mr James Airlie, for example, 
has again arranged for a Saturday evening series of Ballad Concerts 
in St Andrew’s Hall. Engagements have been effected with Mdme 
Patey’s touring party, Mdme Marie Roze, Mr J, T. Carrodus, and 
other leading artists. The prices are within the reach of all classes, 
and the scheme has, I should say, every prospect of success, Next 
week Signor Bottesini’s much over-grown ’cello will be heard in 
Glasgow. The accomplished Italian is in excellent company, to wit, 
that of Signor Papini, Miss Agnes Zimmermann, Mdme Antoinette 
Sterling, and Miss Griswold. Mr Charles Hallé and Mdme Norman- 
Néruda also return on an early date, under the auspices of Mr 
John Muir Wood. 

Miss Fortescue opened a six nights’ engagement at the Royalty 
Theatre on Monday last. I don’t know that this young and 
promising actress was altogether warranted in essaying such a 
character as ‘Frou-Frou.” Still, the personation was in some 
respects meritorious. Miss Fortescue was ably supported by Miss 
Kate Hodson, Miss Cresswell, and Mr Philip Beck.—F. 


—_o——_— 


MUSIC IN- BERLIN. 
( Correspondence. ) 

Herr Miihlenfeld, who, as already announced in The Musical 
World, was formerly an officer, but resigned his commission in order 
to become an exponent of the lyric drama, made his first appearance 
at the Royal Operahouse as Max, in Der Freischiitz. He was 
naturally exceedingly nervous, but on the whole got — his task 
in a manner which promises well for his future career on the operatic 
stage. The audience frequently rewarded his efforts with en- 
couraging applause. ; 

Having determined to reduce the number of characters hitherto 
sung by him, Herr Albert Niemann has notified to the Intendant- 
General, Herr von Hiilsen, that he gives up Rhadamés, in Aida, 
Raoul, in Les Huguenots, and Walther Stolzing, in Die Meister- 
singer. 

Teputon's Dinorah, has been added to the repertory of the 
Italian company at Kroll’s. Signora Donadio made a graceful and 
interesting Dinorah, a part well suited to her. She was well sup- 

orted by Sig. Frapolli, as Corentin, and Sefior de Padilla, as Hoél. 
Rig, Pomé was & most efficient conductor. 

The Joachim Quartet Evenings have recommenced for the season 
at the Singakademie. On the first evening the programme, which 
offered no novelty, comprised the following quartets: No. 12, D 
major, Mozart ; F minor, Op. 95, Beethoven ; A minor, Op. 41, No. 
1, Schumann. Joseph Joachim and his accomplished colleagues, 
Herren de Ahna, Wirth, and Hausmann, played with all their usual 
maestria, and were enthusiastically applauded by an appreciative 
and therefore admiring audience. 

The first Chamber-Music Evening given by Mdlle Martha 
Schwieder, in conjunction with Herren Felix Meyer and Engen 
Sandow, attracted a numerous audience to the Leibniz-Gymnasium. 
The programme included, among other compositions, the late Friedrich 
Kiel’s Pianoforte Trio, A major, Op. 22, and Pianoforte Quartet, A 
minor, Op. 43. Mdlle Schwieder, Herren Meyer and Sandow, were 
aera in the performance of the last named work by Herr 
Ad. Miiller, tenor. The young lady gave, also, in most artistic 
fashion, Chopin’s Variations on ‘‘ La ci darem la mano.” Mdme 
Neumann-Tiirk was the vocalist, and sang songs by Haydn, Riedel, 
Schumann, Amalia Joachim, and Reinecke. There have been plenty 
more concerts lately, but they do not call for especial comment. 

The Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy Exhibition for Composers has 
this year been awarded to Herr Georg Stolzenburg, and that for 
Practical Musicians to Mdlle Gabriele Wietrowetz, both students at 
the Royal High School for Music. ‘ 

Ata recent meeting of the Berlin Musicians’ Association, three 
violins made of the American Amyris (abies balsamea) were carefully 
tried. Two of them were sent over from America, but the third 
comes from the workshops of Herr Patzelt, the well-known Dresden 
maker. One of them, moreover, was that used by Teresina Tua ata 
recent concert given by her. The verdict of the Association was 
very favourable, both the members and a number of experts, who 
had received invitations to be present, unanimously declaring that 
the three violins submitted to.them were infinitely superior to other 
modern violins, even the best, and, indeed, need not fear comparison 
with the instruments of the celebrated old makers. Among the 
— who played the three violins were Herren Sauret and de 

na, 
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In a letter addressed by him to the Voss’sche Zeitung, Sefior de 
Padilla declares as utterly devoid of any foundation in truth the 
statement, originally published in the Paris Figaro and copied into 
a host of other papers of all nationalities, to the effect that, in 
consequence of the difference between Germany and Spain with 
regard to the Caroline Islands, he had determined to reside no 
longer in Berlin. ‘‘I wrote at the time,” says Sefior de Padilla, ‘to 
the editor of the Figaro, denying the accuracy of the statement, but 
he never published my denial. I hereby declare, on my word of 
honour, that I never entertained such an idea or uttered such senti- 
ments as those attributed to me in the Figaro. Not one single 
instant has the Spanish-German difference caused me to waver in my 
deep and ardent attachment to Germany and its capital, my second 
home, or made me determine to leave it. I beg all respectable 
German papers to publish this declaration in their columns.— 
MARIANO DE PADILLA.” 

M. Dimitri Slawianski d’Agreneff’s Company of Russian Singers, 
who are shortly expected here, was formed in 1870, and made its 
first public appearance in 1872, at the Grand International Exhibi- 
tion in Moscow. The members live together like the members of a 
large family on M. Agreneff’s large estate at Twer, on the road 
between Moscow and St Petersburgh, meeting daily for vocal 
practice, and making more or less distant concert-excursions. The 
proceeds of a certain number of their concerts are devoted to charit- 


able — Except in Russia, these singers have as yet been 
heard only in America and recently in Constantinople. 

—E 

WAIFS. 


Signorina Teodorini is in Barcelona. 

Signora Fricci has been appointed teacher of singing at the Liceo 
Musicale, Turin. 

Anton Rubinstein’s opera, Feramors, is in preparation at the 
Theatre Royal, Munich. 

Ignaz Briill’s Goldenes Kreuz, with an Italian libretto, will be per- 
formed in January at Rome. 

Aramburo will, it is said, remain all next year in Chili, giving 
concerts in the principal towns. . 

The Italian Operatic season at the Teatro Real, Madrid, was in- 
augurated with Robert le Diable. 

Italian Opera will be given at the Theatre, Bilbao, from the 20th 
November to the end of February. 

Anton Rubinstein’s opera, Der Dimon, has been performed at the 
Bohemian National ‘'heatre, Prague. 

Mdlle Hermine Spies and Herr Emil Sauer will make an extended 
concert tour in Germany this winter. 

Theodor Wachtel has been singing as Raoul in Les Huguenots at 
the German National Theatre, Prague. 

Franz Suppé, completely recovered from his recent illness, is 
shortly expected back again in Vienna. 

Soller’s Musical Association, Erfurt, inaugurated its winter season 
with a performance of Raff's Waldsymphonie. 

Herr Raul has been elected by the Town Council manager for 
three years of the new Stadttheater, Carlsbad. 

Verdi’s Aida will be performed this winter at five French towns— 
Lyons, Marseilles, Nancy, Nimes, and Toulon. 

The first of the Neuendorff ‘‘Sunday Pops” at the Music Hall, 
Boston, U.S., was to be given on the 25th inst. 

The autumn operatic season at the Teatro Comunale, Bologna, 
was inaugurated with Goldmark’s Regina di Saba. 

The first classical concert of the New York Philharmonic Club will 
be given at Chickering Hall on the 17th November. 

The Musical Courier of New York informs its readers that Italian 
opera is being given in San Francisco for fifty cents. 

_Mdme Anna Feilberg-Lassen, who has been singing in Finland, is 
highly praised both in the Finnish and Swedish journals, 

The lettrico of Florence assures its readers that Batistini is 
about to marry a very rich and beautiful young Spanish lady. 
_ It is asserted that Mdme Krauss will give a few performances 
in the early part of 1886 at the Théatre de la Monnaie, Brussels. 

Masini, the tenor, has signed for twenty performances at the 
Teatro San Carlo, Lisbon. He will receive 6,000 francs a night. 

The season at the Flemish Theatre, Brussels, was inaugurated 
with a new operetta, Student en Dragonder, music by M. Verney. 
_ The Boston, U.S., Cecilia Society will give this season Dvorak’s 
Spectre Bride, Jensen’s Feast of Adonis, and Max Bruch’s Odysseus. 

Report speaks in the highest terms of a guitarist named Tarrega, 
now at Barcelona, His playing is described as something marvellous. 








Anton Rubinstein’s opera, Die Kinder der Haide, first produced in 
Vienna in 1861, was recently performed at the Stadttheater, 
Dantzic. 

It is said that Mdme Adelina Patti is expected at Bucharest and 
Constantinople, where she will sing in Lucia, Jl Barbiere, and La 
Traviata, 

The Princess Dolgorouki, violinist, will give concerts in November 
at Madrid. On leaving Madrid she will go to Barcelona, and thence 
to London. 

Johannes Brahms has completed a new Symphony, his fourth, 
which was to be performed for the first time on the 25th inst. at 
Meiningen. 

According to report, a new theatre will shortly be erected at 
Buenos Ayres, to replace the Teatro Colon, which is to be turned 
into a bank. 

Herren Barth, de Ahna, and Hausmann gave their first soirée of 
Chamber Music this season in Potsdam at the Barberini Palace on 
the 10th inst. 

The three principal works at the Milan Scala this coming season 
will be Meyerbeer’s Dinorah, Goldmark’s Regina di Saba, and 
Puccini’s Villi. 

Mdme Kupfer selected the character of Marguerite in Arrigo 
Boito’s Mefistofele for her farewell appearance at the Imperial Opera- 
house, Vienna. Z 

Miss Fanny Davies, the young pianist who lately made her début 
at the Crystal Palace, has been engaged by Mr Arthur Chappell for 
the Popular Concerts. 

Herr Carl Miiller celebrated on the 5th inst. his 25th anniversary 
as director of the Museum Concerts and the St Cecilia Association, 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 

Mr A. C. Mackenzie’s new opera, Guillaume de Cabestan, will— 
says Cherubino—be Carl Rosa’s principal novelty next season at 
Drury Lane Theatre. 

The Psyche Society, Palermo, is organizing, for the benefit of the 
sufferers from the cholera, a concert in which sixty performers on 
the cithern will take part. 

Luigi Mancinelli’s Isora di Provenza is to be given in February at 
the Teatro Apollo, Rome, with Signora Pantaleoni, Signori Marconi, 
Kaschmann, and Nannetti. 

The twenty-five guinea prize given by Mr Thomas has been 
awarded by Mr Ebenezer Prout to Mr Edward H. Thorne for his 
overture, Peveril of the Peak. 

Tamagno, the tenor, suddenly left the Imperial Theatre, Rio 
Janeiro, and sailed for Europe, in consequence of a misunderstanding 
with his manager, Sig. Ferrari. 

A performance of Wagner’s Liebesmahl der Apostel was lately 
given in Cologne by the Polyhymnia Men’s Choral Association, under 
the direction of Herr Paul Hoppe. 

The prize offered by the Musical Section of the Royal Belgian 
Academy of Fine Arts for the best instrumental quartet, has been 
unanimously awarded to M. Adolphe Samuel. 

Frank van der Stucken announces a series of four Sunday after- 
noon concerts, to take place at Steinway Hall, New York, on the 
Ist, 15th, 29th November and 13th December. 

Another infant phenomenon in the shape of a ten-year-old pianist, 
named Andrew E. Farmer, who plays compositions by Mozart, 
Chopin, Cramer, and Wollenhaupt, has cropped up in New York. 

Maillart’s Opera, Les Dragons de Villars, rendered so popular ix 
Paris by the performance of Mdme Galle Marié, will be brought out 
at Liverpool, under the title of Fadette, during the winter season by 
Mr Carl Rosa. 








PROMENADE ConceRTS.—On Thursday evening, Mr E. H. Thorne’s 
overture, Peveril of the Peak, to which Mr Ebenezer Prout 
adjudged the prize of twenty-five guineas offered by Mr Freeman 
Thomas, was given at Covent Garden Theatre with decided success. 
It was conducted by the composer, who was called at the end and 
heartily applauded. 


“‘Adoertisements, 


| Hallie SONGS BY. Le. BADIA. 


PASTORAL, in F and G (‘‘SING, SING, BIRD IN THE WOOD”) ... we 48, 
LEAVES OF AUTUMN. PoetrybyL. N. FERRI... 0 oe ee eee 48, 
FAIR WAS MY LADY (‘‘Com’ ERA BELLA”) 2 9 « wo. 48, 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO PERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND re THE VOIOH FOR SINGING, 
rice 1 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘“The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into genera] use asa 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 


4s 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late Frank MoI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEG: 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

“‘This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” — Pictorial World, 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HamMonp & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


THE STOLBERC LOZENCE. 


FOR eon asee AND ENRICHING THE ae AND 
MOVING AFFECTIONS OF THE THR 
“OF eae... enue s lozenge we've all of us heard.”—Punch, ra 21st, 1865. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


Actors, Singers, Clergymen, and all who are desirous of Improving and 
Invigorating their Voice for Singing or Public Speaking, should use this 
Lozenge. One trial will be sufficient to account for the great reputation it has 
sustained for so many years. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, 
&c. Sold in boxes, Is. 13d. and 2s, 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies. 


OLDEN DREAMS.” Song. Words by J. Srewarr. 
Music by J. L. HATTON. Price 4s. London: Duncan oe & Co., 
4 prot Street, W.; where may be obtained, composed by J. L. HATTON, 
NG GOOD NIGHT TO THEE,” 38.; ‘‘ THE RETURN, ” 38.; and 

ne tae GOOD SHIP ROVER,” 3s. 


“TIS ALL THAT I CAN SAY.” 
OPE TEMPLE’S admired and most popular Song (17th 


Edition), poetry by THomas Hoop, sung with distinguished success 
by Mr IstpoRE DE Lara and all the principal singers of the day, is published 
(in two keys), price 2s. net, by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street ; and 
may be obtained from all Musicsellers. 

y the same Composer. 
“THE POET’S gone. ” Words by Tennyson." 2s. net, 


LUMENTHAL’'S MOST POPULAR COMPOSITIONS. 
Published by Duncan Davison Dna. 244, Regent_Street. 


























bad 
a 


o oocoececo: 


The days that are no more _... = Tennyson 

The Message. (Sims Reeves’ great song) . . Adelaide Proctor 
Extra harmonium part... oo 

Good morrow, love, good morrow 

My Sweet Sweeting ; 

Twilight Song... 

Le Soir (The Evening Hour) ad il 

Pauvre maiden, pauvre fille (The Maiden and the Rose) 

Bleepest thou still, mine own (sung by Sims Reey wo In E 
flat and F Amelia B, Edwards 


Hey wood, 1607 

From aM. 8., time of fany VIII. 

.. Barry Cornwall 

Maria X. Hayes 
Maria X. Hayes ‘ 


‘PIANOFORT 
Leoline. Transcription .. ee » : 
Oui ou Non. Melodie .,, ove eos 
Loin ce Toi, Mélodie ... 
La Retraite. Murche (Op. 79)... 
Ralouka. Marche Turque (Op 82) : 
L’Appassionata. Morceau de Concert, 
Un Petit Cudeau. Bluette 


ooo 


1 Transeri iption i 


eh PP OCHS Pe 
ooocoece 


Chanson Tuscane <a rn ve 
To be obtained ‘from ‘all Musicsellers. 








Voice-Training Exercises 


SOPRANO, MEZZO-SOPRANO, CONTRALTO, TENOR, 
BARITONE, § BASS VOICES. 


EMIL BEHNKE 


CHARLES W. PEARCE, 


In Cloth Boards, Three Shillings. 





Price Eighteenpence. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, &c. 


“‘I am much obliged to you for sending me your Voice Exercises, They seem 
to me admirable, and doubtless will prove of great utilty. 

‘* PREDERICK A. G. OUSELEY.” 

“T like the Vocal Exercises very much; they are scientific, systematic, and 
ingenious. ‘JOHN STAINER.” 

“‘ Mr Emil Behnke has rendered excellent service to vocal art by his admirable 
treatises on the mechanism and culture of the human voice. The present work 
consists of a series of exercises strictly for voice training, To avoid transposition, 
they are published in six different editions, that is to say, for soprano, mezzo- 
soprano, contralto, tenor, baritone, and bass. Stress is laid on the importance of 
practising on various vowel sounds, It may be cordially recommended to the 
notice of teachers.”—Atheneum, 

«* This is a novel work, both in plan and detail, and the combined labours of a 
well-known scientific lecturer on the voice and an excellent musician have 
brought the undertaking to a successful issue. . . . . . These very complete and 
satisfactory training exercises are printed in six different books for the same 
number of voices, thus: soprano, mezzo-soprano, contralto, tenor, baritone, and 
bass. The work may be safely and cordially recommended to vocal students and 
even to practised singers, quite apart from any grounds of discussion concerning 
methods of teaching.”—J/usical Standard. 

“The exercises are, with great skill, arranged so as to give a maximum of 
benefit with a minimum of fatigue. They are melodious and natural, and are 
consequently pleasant of performance. The accompanying pianoforte part is 
helpful without being either distracting or unduly prominent; and the work 
is throughout characterised by artistic forethought and good musicianship, Its 
popularity will doubtless be extensive in accordance with its merits.”—Academic 
Gazette. 

‘They are constructed so as to fit in with the vocal principles which Mr 
Behnke teaches, while at the same time they are melodious and interesting,”— 
Tonic Sol-fa Reporter. 

“This is a valuable series of vocal studies based on the principles advocated in 
‘ The Mechanism of the Human Voice,’ by E. Behnke, and in the more elaborate 
work, by Messrs Lennox Browne and Emil Behnke, entitled ‘ Voice, Song, and 
Speech.’. .... The exercises are published for each of the several ranges of 
voice, and from their utility and cheapness they deserve to find a very large 
sale.”—Jilustrated London News, 

“These exercises are the best of the kind we have seen, and clearly printed and 
neatly got up. We wish the authors every success in their endeavours to 
facilitate the cultivation of vocal art."—Public Opinion. 

“A personal experience in my own family enables me to speak in the highest 
terms of Mr Behnke’s method, which is absolutely invaluable for increasing the 
power, resonance, and flexibility of the voice, both in speaking and singing, and 
I am glad to be able to recommend the exercises as being thoroughly practical 
and most useful.’’—OC, D., Household Words. 

“The combined simplicity and utility of the plan upon which these studies 
have been written will commend them to the notice of professors and students 
alike.”—Sunday Times. 

‘That the work is based upon sound philosophical principles is certain, and it 
may be said with confidence that no better exercises for the purposes of voice 
cultivation are to be met with.”—Birmingham Gazette. 

‘* The exercises are emphatically practical; but they are enhanced in value by 
pretty and attractive melody, occasionally rising far above the character of mere 
training compositions.”—Salisbury Times. 

“The authors have conferred a great boon on the musical world and on the 


public generally by the publication of these ises, which so happily combine 
science with simplicity and system with charm.”—Oldham Evening Chronicle, 
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OF 
STANDARD PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
NETT. NETT, 
VOL. S. D, VOL. & & 
1, CHOPIN’s Twenty-seven Studies 2 6 | 14. CHOPIN’s Forty-three Mazurkas a = 3 0 
2, STEPHEN HELLER’S Album. Op. 138 ae 6 | 15. SCHUMANN’Ss Album fiir die Jugend. Op. 68 I 6 
3. HENRI ROUBIER’S Twenty Melodies of Franz 16, DUSSEK’S Six Sonatinas. Op.20_ ... : 6 
Schubert 2 0 | 17. GOTTSCHALK. Selection No. 1 (Six pieces) Io 
4. STEPHEN HELLER’S Twenty- four Preludes. Op. | 81 1 6 | 18 KUHLAU’s Six Sonatinas. OS a Io 
5. CHOPIN’s Eighteen Nocturnes 2 0 | 19. CHOPIN’S Eight Waltzes “a 1 6 
6. CzERNY’s One Hundred and One Exercises... I © | 20, KULLAK’s Youthful days. 24 characteristic: Pieces... 1 6 
7, CZERNY’S Etude de la Vélocité ‘ 1 6 | 21, KESSLER’s Twenty-four Studies 2 6 
8, SCHUMANN’S Phantasiestticke. Op. 12 1 6 | 22, CLEMENTI’s Six Sonatinas. Op. 37 and 38. I 6 
g. SCHUBERT’S Eight Impromptus I 6 | 23. CHOPIN’s Twenty-five Preludes , Bunk 
10. LiszT’s Soirées de Vienne = as 2 6 | 24. CLEMENTI!’s Gradus ad Parnassum. 28 Studies 2 6 
11. CLEMENTI’S Six Sonatinas. Op. 36 ... asa ag On (Selected and edited by Walter Macfarren.) 
12. STEPHEN HELLER’S Thirty-two Preludes. Op.119 1 6 | 25. JOHN FIELD’s Six Nocturnes tee I Oo 
13. RUBINSTEIN’S Soirées & St Petersbourg 
Morceaux). Op. 44 ... he ra 1 o | 
(To be continued.) 
STANDARD VOCAL MUSIC. 
1, CONCONE. Fifty Singing Lessons (pour le médium de la voix) .. 1 6 
2. CONSTANTINO PERUGINI. Six Lessons in Solfeggio for two voices Io 
3. NIELS W. GADE. Eight Vocal Duets (English and German — Io 
4. FRANZ ABT. Ten Vocal Duets (English and German words) . 20 
5. ROMANINI and NAVA. Twelve Solfeggios for Contralto voice ... Io 
6. KELLER. Eight Vocal Duets (English and German words) Io 
7. PANSERON. The Elements of Singing ... Io 
8. W. S. BENNETT. Six Songs (Engi and German n words). Op. 23 I Oo 
9. J. L. HATTON. Six Chamber Duets.. A ae 1 0 
er 0 ‘‘ suena ) 
OF - 
STANDARD PIANOFORTE WORKS. 
(FOREIGN FINGERING.) 
NETT. | NETT. 
VoL, Ss. D. | VOL. i oe Ss. D. 
1. HELLER. 25 Studies. Op. 47 3 0 | 1§. RUBINSTEIN. Selection of favourite compositions. 
2. HELLER. 30 Studies. Op. 46 2 6 No. 1 (Twelve pieces) . 2 6 
3. HELLER. 25 Studies. Op. 4 ad aie 3 © | 16, SCHULHOFF. Selection of favourite “compositions. 
4. DUVERNOY. Ecole du so. Op. 120 i 9 No. 1 (Nine pieces) .. ao 
5. LEMOINE. 50 Etudes enfantines. Op. 37 . 2 o| 17. SCHUMANN. Scenes of ‘childhood (Kinderscenen). 
6. CONCONE. 25 Etudes mélodiques. Op. 24... a Op. 15. ; - o 6 
7. HELLER. Selection of favourite compositions. No. 1 18, SCHUMANN. Selection “of favourite ‘compositions. 
(Six pieces) 20 No. 1 (Ten pieces) ... ao 
8. HELLER. Transcriptions of Schubert’s Songs (Sixteen) 2 0 | 19, SYDNEY a Selection of favourite composi- 
9. HELLER. 32 Preludes (a Mademoiselle Lili). Op. 119 1 6 tions. No. 1 (Eight pieces)... ° 
10. KULLAK. Youthful days. 24 Characteristic pieces... 1 6 | 20. LICHNER. Pictures of youth " (Jugendleben). 
11. LANGE. 6 Characteristic pieces. Aus des Lebens Op. 84 ... see a9 = ae ans 6 
Mai. Op. 292.. 1 o | 21. LOESCHHORN. Childhood’s hours (Aus der Kinder- 
12, Liszt. Transcriptions of Schubert’s songs leven) 2 6 welt). 24 Characteristic pieces. Op. a und 100 2 0 
13. REINECKE. 3 Sonatines. Op. 47... 1 o | 22. HELLER. Album for the young. Op. 138 . I 6 
14. Liszt. . Selection of favourite compositions, " No. 1 23. KOHLER. 20 Studies. Op. 50 1 0 
(Seven pieces)... s : si 4 3 0 | 24. KOHLER. 20 Studies. Op. 60 (sequel to Op. 50) .. ar ce 
“(T. 0 be continued.) 
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CANTATAS FOR TREBLE VOICES, 











sD, 
ee net 2 O | The Ten Virgins (Sacred Cantata) ........ nett 2 O 
CONTENTS. CONTENTS. 
INTRODUCTION. INTRODUCTION. 
No, 1. CHorus—‘‘See the Snow.” No. 1, § CHoRaL Recrr.—“ Then shall the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
9, § Recrr.—‘‘ Hark, the Waits.” > { Crorvs—“ The soft Night Wind.” 
"| Carot—‘‘ Star of Bethlehem.” 2. Trio & Cuorus—‘ Evening Song of Praise.” 

3. Sone—‘‘ While our homes are warm and bright.” 3. CHorat Recrt.—‘‘ While the Bridegroom Tarried.” 

4. CHorus—‘‘ Sing the good old time.” 4, BripaL Marcu. 

5. Sone & CHorus—‘ The Legend of the Mistletoe.” ~ { CHoraL Recrt.—‘‘ The Bridegroom comes.” 

6. FrnaLtE—‘‘ Welcome, Father Christmas.” : { Cuorus—‘‘No light ! No Light !” 





(Book of Words, 6d. each.) 6. CHorus—‘‘ Lament of the Foolish Virgins.” 
: 7. Frxate—‘‘O, Blessed those who watch.” 
The Gitana TrTtrrecr. LT eee CT net 3 0 (Book of Words, 6d. each.) 

With Harp Accompaniment ad lib. 
(Particularly effective for Concert Performance.) meee Te rR A nett 4 O 


SONGS. 


































All on a Market Day ...............006. 4 0] In the Old, Old Way...................05. 4 0 
(Just Published.) (With Violin Accompaniment ad lib.) 
A Merry Little Maiden.................... 4 O | Keat Wears BROGees. «00 rsvesccccuscnercces 4 0 
A Message o’er the Sea ................55 GO PR ova: nna Soe eos paex eee 3 0 
Por Tem a GPS «wi oie es cee cne sede ne 4 0 | Maicen’s Winter Song ..................:. 4 0 
It Happened by Chance ...............05: 4 OO] Nancy 0 Drittel ...i 5 io. hes. We ee. 4 0 
IE ois Sener remnns sons ek ee eee ere 4 O° 
Golden Portals, in B flat and C ............ 4 O]| Rose and the Lily ...............eeeeeeeee 8 0 











(With Organ or Harmonium Obbligato.) 


PIANOFORTE PIECES AND DUETS. 
















RENN 662 ee AS 4 0, Die Wassermiihle (The Watermill) ........ 5 0 

Bridal Procession March .................. A: O PII Sinicecceiceces ee bots 4 0 

Ditto (Arranged for Organ by Dr Wasrsroox) 4 O | Mazurk Romantique ...................005 5 O 

f IUD .oii-5 acs ivces deere hes a OHRID iccct rine te Ei 4 0 
\ Ditto ROE kk bok cceaeveskekeianla GS Ol Wales Walaa sivas cede det io savieenand a5 4 0 








VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE: 


(TROIS PENSEES FUGITIVES.) 
SII ink iisiccnes: 3 O | 2. Pensée Heureuse .. 3 O | 3. Doux Souvenir........ 3 0 
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